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unique floor beauty that won't “walk off’’... 


Now, a vinyl! asbestos floor tile with distinctive color 
chip styling that won’t wear away under heavy, 
concentrated traffic. The chip pattern is distributed at 
every level through the full thickness of the tile. 
Vina-Lux 800 Series costs no more than ordinary vinyl 
asbestos tile... yet delivers so much more value. 


AZROCK FLOOR PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Specialists in the manufacture of vinyl asbestos tile and asphalt tile flooring 
UVALDE ROCK ASPHALT COMPANY+595a FROST BANK BUILDING « SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


The Vina-Lux 800 Series can be specified for installa- 
tion over concrete — even below grade, or over wood 
subfloors. In 12 fashion-coordinated colors; 9”’x 9” 
size; 4”, and gauges. See Sweet’s Catalog 
or write for samples, color charts and complete 
architectural specifications — no obligation, of course. 
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AMERICAN COLLECTION 


Carved from white marble, this eagle represents the tradition 
of selecting American marbles to carry out the themes of 
American architecture. 

Following this tradition is a simple matter today, thanks to 
the American Collection of distinguished marbles. In this col- 
lection may be found a full range of America’s most beautiful 
and useful marbles. There are dramatic whites, grays, blacks, 
and deep greens from our Vermont hills; alluring pinks, browns, 
and beiges from our Tennessee quarries. Some are alive with 
deep veined color; others are subdued. But all in all, the 
American Collection represents America’s finest marbles, all 
assembled to provide you with a wide and distinctive choice 
for your next important commission. 

When the architectural theme is significant, choose a signifi- 
cant material to enhance the beauty and prestige of your 
finished project. Choose marble from the American Collection. 
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VERMONT 


MARBLE 
COMPANY 
PROCTOR VERMONT 


BRANCH OFFICES: BOSTON CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND DALLAS DETROIT HOUS.- 
TON KNOXVILLE LOS ANGELES NEW 
YORK PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
WASHINGTON, D.C IN CANADA: 
ONTARIO MARBLE COMPANY LTD TO- 
RONTO AND PETERBOROUGH CONTI- 
NENTAL MARBLE COMPANY LTD 
VANCOUVER 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON 
ON 


“IT IS; THEN, AMONG 


THE MOST IMPORTANT ARTS, 
1S “DESIRABLE 
TOLINTRODUCE TASTE 

THAT-SHOWS SO MUCH” 


ATIUS-THE CONTINUING AIM_OF PPG RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT TO INTRODUCE: 
“PRODUCTS OF BEAUTY AND” PERMANENCE “INTO AN ART THAT SHOWS SO MUCH” 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY. 


PAINTS GLASS = CHEMICALS * FIBER GLASS 
IN-CANADA:; CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES UMITED — 
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The RUBEROID Co. Mastic Tile Division 
Announces the Awards in the 


3rd 
Competition 


to stimulate a major contribution to “Long-range Planning for the Medical Care facilities in the Community” 


The objective of the RUBEROID-MASTIC program 
has been to encourage architectural thinking in 
terms of projects of public interest. The First An- 
nual Competition was “Better Living for the Middle 
Income Family.”’ The 1960 competition enlarged 


on this with “Education for Youth and Adult 
Recreation for all the Family.” Now, the 1961 
Competition provides still further demonstration 
of how the architectural profession can contribute 
importantly to community improvement. 


NATIONAL AWARDS 


Grand Prize .. . $10,000 


Victor A. Cusak, AIA, Ronald Meza and 
James S. Moore, AIA 


Second Prize . . . $5,000 


Jimmie W. Bruza, James F. Knight 
James S. Daley and William C. Watson, Jr. 


Third Prize ... . $2,500 
John V. Shoeris, AiA, William J. Johnson, ASLA, 
and Clarence Roy, ASLA 


$500 Merit Awards 
1. Miller Edward Gerardy and Richard W. Cramer 
2. Masao J. Itabashi and Harutun Vaporciyan 


3. Alan Bentley Glass, Forrest L. Johns 
and David M. Griffin 


4. Pacifico Bacalzo and Borivoj Rieb 
5. Marvin Berman, andStanleyS. Kogan, AIA 


6. Ted Granzow, Robert D. Guss, Jr., and 
Dellas H. Harder 


SPECIAL STUDENT AWARDS 


First Prize ..... $2,000 


Alan Bentley Glass 
Forrest L. Johns and David M. Griffin 


Second Prize... $1,000 
Miller Edward Gerardy and Richard W. Cramer 


Third Prize...... $500 


Don Dommer and Gordon Kovell 


$250 Merit Awards 

. Stanley E. Abercrombie, Jr. and John M. Ellis 
. Blythe S. Brewster 

. John L. Lawler 

. William E. Pedersen, Jr. 


CITATIONS 


. Stanley E. Abercrombie, Jr. and John M. Ellis 
. Firoz Rustum Mistry 

. David Leash 

. Earl Matthews Farnham 


Ready in late 1961. Elaborate 14’x 11”’album brochure reproducing prize- 
winning plans in large scale and full detail. Write on your company or pro- 
fessional letterhead, include $1.00 to cover mailing and handling cost, to: 
Award Brochure, The RUBEROID Co., 733 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


THE JURY: E£. Todd Wheeler, FAIA, Chairman, AIA Committee on 
Hospitals and Health « James J. Souder, AIA * Donald E. Neptune, AIA 
Raymond Brown, School of Hospital Administration, University of Chicago 
Donald S. Nelson, FAIA « A. Gordon Lorimer, FAIA, Professional Advisor. 


The RUBEROID Co. manufacturers of Matico Floor Tile and (RUBEROID’) Building Products 


733 THIRD AVE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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LOS ANGELES DISCOVERS that traffic congestion either ends at 
curbside or extends into building lobbies—depending upon the kind of elevatoring used. 

Why? Because there is more to completely automatic elevatoring than simply leaving 

the operator out of the car! Any elevator installation that fails to provide complete 

automation for all of the constantly changing, widely varying traffic patterns that occur 

throughout the day and night—invites curtailed service, long waits and traffic congestion. 

This applies in a like degree to the greatest skyscraper and the smallest commercial or OTIS 

institutional building. How do tenants and visitors react? After all, they are people. They ELEVATOR 

react in a like manner to elevator service. And a building's reputation soon reflects their COMPANY 

reactions. The mark of a CLASS “A” building—/arge or small—is completely automatic Mae Yon 

AUTOTRONIC® elevatoring. It accurately predicts and delivers a magnificent perform- Offices in 448 cities around the world 
ance. Since 1950, more than 1,100 new and modernized buildings across the United States 

and Canada have contracted for AUTOTRONIC elevatoring by OTIS—the world’s finest! 


PASSENGER ELEVATORS ¢ ESCALATORS © TRAV-O-LATORS © FREIGHT ELEVATORS «© DUMBWAITERS 


auTorronic® OR ATTENDANT-OPERATED 
ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS ¢ GAS @ ELECTRIC TRUCKS BY BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 


ELEVATOR MODERNIZATION @ MAINTENANCE ¢ MILITARY 
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Letters 


About Urban Design 


EDITOR, Journal of the AIA: 


The recent March Issue of the Journal de- 
voted to Urban Design was a most stimulating and 
provocative dissertation on the role of architectur- 
al planning in the problem of environmental deter- 
mination. Praise is due the Journal for its fine 
presentation. 

However, such discussions as were put forth by 
the various authors cannot help but leave some of 
us, in spite of the validity of their application in 
a limited scope, with a feeling that a certain lack 
of penetration into the nature of the problem is 
present, and that the very “meat” of the issue is 
left untouched — with the exception of the arti- 
cles by Dr Duhl, and Mr McQuade. In spite of 
what many of the authors say, I think one would 
be hard put to find sensitive architects disagreeing 
with the asserted and reasserted need for a com- 
prehensive approach to the planning of the en- 
vironment, and who do not long to drop this end- 
less preoccupation with the architectural “gems” 
in favor of more far reaching programs. In many 
cases — not all to be sure — architects work with 
“gems” simply because there is no greater prin- 
ciple to relate the immediate building to, nor is 
there promise of future plan to which to relate. 
What is the architect to do? I think in many cases 
he rationalizes his “gem” approach with the honest 
conviction that a good individual work may act as 
an exam ple to what is possible collectively. In spite 
of the words of our president, Mr Will, whenever 
good architects have been asked to think beyond 
the lot-line such projects as the GM Tech Center, 
Brasilia, the Fort Worth development, the Capital 
City of India, etc, have resulted — burying for 
the moment differences of opinion in subjective 
esthetic evaluation. I think also that no serious 
architect challenges the statement that more is 
needed by way of the purely “formal” considera- 
tions of our architectural solutions to the cityscape. 

Isn’t the most immediate problem relevant to an 
adequate solution to our urban design problems a 
political-sociological one rather than an architec- 
tural one? In short, will we not have to wait until 
“human values” supersede “property values” in 
our cultural system (instead of the reverse situa- 
tion which is now present) before the “city prob- 
lem” will be anywhere near approaching? Wait, 
not passively of course, but actively as citizens of 
a nation rather than a profession merely. 

No serious person will disagree with this propo- 
sition, I expect — but the “how” of this problem 


is quite complicated, for the problem lies in the 
realm of what could be called political philosophy, 
and then only secondarily in the realm of planning. 
Planning by its very nature implies a collective ex- 
pression — an expression which may, in many 
cases, override the interests of singular individuals 
with individual motive. This is a sore point with 
many. Witness the difficulty in bringing national 
resources into the picture of education or urban 
renewal. The ready bugaboo of “Socialism” is ever 
present in a political climate where the simple 
naming of a proposition as “socialistic” renders 
further analysis of that proposition nearly impos- 
sible. 

So it appears that the architects now have a 
“citizen” role which nearly overrides their “plan- 
ner” role, and, indeed, must be fulfilled prior to 
any real fulfillment of their professional role. This, 
I suppose, requires interest, understanding, pro- 
motion and sponsorship of political ideas. This 
point, important as it is, in my thinking, was not 
adequately covered in the March Issue. I think 
the problems of planning merely cannot be sepa- 
rated so easily. True, there are some architects — 
some leading ones among them — who have dis- 
claimed any sociological implication to their work 
beyond that of the “beauty” experience, but I do 
not think they number among the majority. 

Architecture, I believe, when challenged by a 
politically, sociologically conscious civilization will 
respond through individual genius (in spite of Mr 
Will’s “package”) with an urban environment 
unequaled in the past. Such a client must wield a 
great deal of political power, as well as courage 
and intelligence which has so far not been present. 
This, of course, as citizens, requires architects to 
first be clients, doesn’t it? 

EDWARD COLBERT, AIA 
Warren, Mich. 


EDITOR, Journal of the AIA: 

The March issue of the Journal is great! The 
Urban Design is by far the best to date. 

We would like to secure more copies for dis- 
cussion purposes. Am enclosing check for two 
dollars for four extra copies. 

Keep up the good work! 

AARON WABASH 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


EDITOR, Journal of the AIA: 

You did a splendid job on the March issue 
of the Journal. This is the sort of thing we need— 
not purely technical articles. Congratulations. 

EUGENE HENRY KLABER, FAIA, AIP 
Quakertown, Pa. 


(Continued on p. 10) 
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ILLUMINATED WALL BRACKET spotiignts nandraite 


in corridors and stairways °* * Incandescent recessed lighting 
provides added safety and sesaretice night lighting for: 


HOSPITALS HOMES FOR AGED THEATRES HOTELS SHIPS 


GENERAL CATALOG OF COMPLETE BLUMCRAFT LINE AVAILLABLE ON REQUEST 
COPYRIGHT 1961 BY BLUMCRAFT OF PITTSBURGH * 460 MELWOOD STREET, PITTSBURGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 


spotlights handrails 


Successful use of this finish requires aggregates 
on which architects may rely for color, structural 
and bonding strength and, for impermeability. 


The cost of the exposed aggregate is but a small 
percentage of the cost per square foot of the 
finished product. Still, it is important in specify- 
ing exposed aggregates, to specify clearly what 
aggregates the architect is entitled to have used 
in the work. 


Colonna and Company of Colorado has been 
crushing Suprema Aggregates in the heart of the 
Colorado Rockies for 25 years. For the past 7 
years it has specialized in crushing the following: 

Suprema Flamingo Quartz 

Suprema Siskin Green 

Suprema Black Obsidian 

Suprema Milky White 

Suprema Blue Granite 

Suprema Pink Granite 

Suprema Light Gray Granite 


Recent installations in which Suprema Exposed Aggre- 
gates have been used are: 


Brown Palace—West Hotel, Denver, Colorado 
Architect: William B. Tabler, New York, New York 

Mfg. by: Otto Buehner and Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Southland Center, Dallas, Texas 

Architect: Welton Becket and Associates, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mfg. by: Wailes Pre-Cast Concrete Corp., Sun Valley, Cal. 


Wayne State University, College of Education, Detroit, Mich. 


Architect: Minoru Yamasaki & Associates, Birmingham, Mich. 
Mfg. by: Aggregate Surfaces, Inc., Dearborn, Mich. 


For further information and samples, write to: 


COLON NA & COMPANY OF COLORADO, INC. 


CANON CITY, COLORADO 


Letter S (Continued) 


EDITOR, Journal of the AIA: 


I want to compliment you on the contents and 
presentation of the March issue of the Journal 
which was focused on “Urban Design.” It is par- 
ticularly timely, as you know, and if for no other 
reason this letter is justified in noting its over-all 
excellence. 

While the foregoing is the major point here, | 
am also taking this opportunity to add some addi- 
tional observations on the subject matter of that 
issue while acknowledging that all facets simply 
could not be covered there. So, the following notes 
observations, not reservations, with the view of 
encouraging future articles of this kind. 

1 The emphasis was on the city and “urbanis- 
tic” views. Would not some analysis of this in 
contrast to the milieu of the town be interesting? 

2 While aspects of visual homogeneity was 
commented on as part of cityscape, I think that 
study of the carry-over of historical architectonic 
features would be valuable. 

3 I note the inference throughout that esthetic 
agreement is commonplace—at least among the 
cognoscenti. Would it be considered too academic 
to run future articles on reaction and response to 
what is seen (or felt) in viewing urban scenes? 

4 As a corollary of that, it would be interest- 
ing to stir up more on communicating such re- 
actions as objectively as possible. 

5 One last point would examine the reconcilia- 
tion of town plan forms with those perceptual, as 
a matter of cultural expression. 

Congratulations again on the issue. 


M. R. WOLFE, PROFESSOR, 
College of Architecture and Urban Planning 
University of Washington 


EDITOR, Journal of the AlA: 


We have just had the opportunity to examine a 
copy of the March issue of AJA Journal and are 
pleased indeed with the wealth of material pre- 
sented in the special issue on “Urban Design.” In 
fact, we believe that this depth focus on the whole 
span of urban design problems would be a most 
valuable tool in our teaching and research pro- 
gram. 

Would it be possible for you to send us fifty 
copies of the March issue for our graduate stu- 
dents in city and regional planning? 


MRS SHIRLEY F. WEISS 
Dept. of City Planning 
University of North Carolina 


(Continued on p. 12) 
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forever! 


When you specify waterproof paperbacked K-LATH you can 
be sure it will last forever, because K-LATH is made of gal- 
vanized (not painted) heavy gauge electrically welded wire. 
Stucco-Rite for exterior walls and Aqua K-LATH for backing 
for tubs, showers and stone veneer. Both are self-furred, 
each applies mechanically faster, and is 75% stronger. 


The best architecture needs the best materials . . . Specify 
K-LATH ... the best lathing material available... yet it 
costs no more. 

K-LATH is approved by the Uniform Code, State, County, 
Federal Government Building and Safety Departments. 


Factories: Monrovia, California SEE OUR 
San Francisco, California New Orleans, Louisiana CATALOG 


Sold through building materials dealers and distributors SWEET'S 
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(Bettman Archwes) 


“Quality is never an accident. It is always the 
result of intelligent effort. There must be the 


will to produce a superior thing.” 
-John Ruskin 


Quality in architecture is achieved only as the result of 
intelligent effort and sustaining will on the part of every 
supplier—as well as the architect himself. In order to meet 
this responsibility, the Quality Verification Council of the 
Porcelain Enamel Institute has undertaken a continuing 
program of quality research and certification. 


The QV Council has established definitive standards for 
architectural porcelain enamel. The QV program provides 
for unannounced inspections by an independent consultant. 
These inspections verify the continuing capability of par- 
ticipating QV companies to mect the quality standards. 


As a result, the architect may specify Quality Verified archi- 
tectural porcelain enamel from any certified member of 
the QV Council. The QV label is his assurance of the capa- 
bility and dedication of the supplier “to produce a superior 
thing.” 

Certified members of the Quality Verification Council cur- 
rently include: ATLAS ENAMELING CO., INC., St. Louis, 
Mo.; CALORIC APPLIANCE CORP, Architectural Porce- 
lain Div., Topton, Pa; CHALLENGE STAMPING & 
PORCELAIN CO., Grand Haven, Mich.; DAVIDSON 
ENAMEL PRODUCTS, INC., Lima, Ohio; THE ERIE 
ENAMELING CO., Erie, Pa.; ERVITE CORPORATION, 
Erie, Pennsylvania; INGRAM-RICHARDSON MFG. 
CO., Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania; McAX CORPORA- 
TION, Dallas, Texas; SEAPORCEL 
METALS, INC., Long Island City, 
N. Y.;; WOLVERINE PORCELAIN 
ENAMELING CO., Detroit, Mich. 


The Quality Verification Council. A service of the Porcelain Ename! institute. 
1145 Nineteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Letters (continues) 


EDITOR, Journal of the AIA: 

The March issue of the Journal is great! The 
Committee on Urban Design has given every 
architect something of considerable value in this 
issue. The Journal is more than newspaper to 
us now. 
ANDREW J. SMITH 
Tecumseh, Michigan 


EDITOR, Journal of the AIA: 

I always enjoy reading the A/A Journal, but 
you surpassed yourself in the March, 1961 issue. 

To cover such a large subject as city planning 
and put it in one edition showed great skill, 
thought and ability. This, however, seems proper 
and fitting of the design and architectural profes- 
sion. 

So impressed by this presentation, and shortly 
after reading Life magazine’s March 17th issue 
on President Kennedy’s voracious reading habits, 
what could be better than each month to place in 
his hands a copy of the A/A Journal. Not only 
this edition, but the general copy of the Journal, 
would be of interest to any leader who reads and 
wants to be informed. 

Good architecture should be a part of our every 
day life. Therefore, important people should read 
of our efforts and visions to make our cities, towns 
and countryside a more beautiful and useful place 
to live. 

FRANK R. PERL 
Monterey Park, Calif. 


We Take a Bow 


EDITOR, Journal of the AIA: 

Congratulations to you and your staff for an 
excellent June 1961 Journal. The convention is 
covered thoroughly and in a very interesting man- 
ner. The “Philadelphia Story” is terrific. I’m very 
proud of our Journal. 

JOHN NOBLE RICHARDS, FAIA 
Toledo, Ohio 


EDITOR, Journal of the AIA: 


The June issue of the Journal is great. They all 
are, but since I could not attend the Philadelphia 
Convention it was rewarding to get such an excel- 
lent report through the efforts of the Journal staff. 

Alfred Bendiner’s sketches are always outstand- 
ing but this time they provided an additional feel- 
ing of the environment of the Convention. 


A. QUINCY JONES, FAIA 
Los Angeles, California 
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Both do the sdme job 


A Yosom SUPERFLO Drain with 7% top 
hos the same Gr greater flow rote thon 

© stondard drain with 9” top. The peri- 
meter slots in Hy@igp iacrease the free 

_ drainage area, o smaller size 
ER-FLO DrGilea® service the some 

as a larger Mondard fiagr drain. 
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? 


why pay. 
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use SUPER-FLO® FLOOR DRAINS 


Oversize products and deadweight increase construction 
costs. Josaam SUPER-FLO Drains reduce construction costs 


greater economy because a smaller size SUPER-FLO Drain provides the 
ee same or better drainage than a larger size conventional 
drain. Waste water enters the SUPER-FLO Drain body at 

e the very edge of the top instead of flowing over the wide 

section generally surrounding slots or holes in standard 

type drains. Friction loss is greatly reduced and flow rate 


_ greater free drainage area is as great as in a larger size standard drain. 


° SUPER - FLO Drains are more sanitary since constant 
flushing is obtained by drainage flowing over the inside 
surface of the body. Costing no more than standard drains 


greater flow rate of the same size or larger, they provide savings in material 
or additional drainage or both. For more details, write 


for Manual SF 


AVAILABLE IN A WIDE RANGE OF SIZES AND TYPES 


JOSAM MANUFACTURING CO. 
General Offices and Manufacturing Division * Michigan City, Ind. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
West Coast Distributors 
JOSAM PACIFIC CO. 

765 Folsom Street San Francisco 7, Calif. 


JOSAM PRODUCTS ARE SOLD THROUGH PLUMBING SUPPLY WHOLESALERS 
Manufacturers and Representatives in Mexico — HELVEX, S.A., Mexico City 
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News 


ATA JOURNAL 


Names in the News 


The Chicago Women's Architectural League 
has donated over $2,200 to the Architectural De- 
partment, Chicago Branch of the University of 
Illinois for distribution to deserving students in 
furthering their architecture studies. The money 
represents proceeds from subscription and the 
annual WAL party. Mrs. Walter H. Sobel is Pres- 
ident of the group. . . . Norman A. Homsy has 
been elected to the Needham (Mass. ) Town Plan- 
ning Board. . . . James A. Spence is now a mem- 
ber of the Board of the Saginaw (Mich.) Museum. 
. . . John F. Harbeson, Faia, of Philadelphia, has 
received the John Howard Benson Award for out- 
standing contributions to the field of commemo- 
rative art presented by the American Institute of 
Commemorative Art. Harbeson has also been 
elected President of the National Academy of 
Design. . . . Richard Kimball, New York, was 
elected to Academicianship in the National Acad- 
emy of Design. . . . Richard Hubbard Howland, 
former President of the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation, has been appointed Administrative 
Head of the Department of Civil History at the 
Smithsonian Institution. . Zey Smith, La 
Grange, Illinois, has been named coordinator of 
a newly organized council of planning commis- 
sions from five communities in Southwest Metro- 
politan Chicago . . . . architect George Rock- 
rise, San Francisco, has been appointed to that 
city’s Planning Commission. ... Donald Q. 
Faragher, Rochester, has been named by New 
York Governor Rockefeller to serve on a newly- 
created State Building Code Council. . . . The 
Chicago Housing Authority has begun construc- 
tion of the largest housing project ever contem- 
plated in Chicago. The development will contain 
4,415 units and was designed by Shaw, Metz, and 
Associates. . . . Samuel T. Hurst has resigned as 
Dean of the School of Architecture and the Arts 
at Auburn University to accept the position of 
Dean of the School of Architecture of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California in Los Angeles. 


Brunner Award Winners 


The annual Arnold W. Brunner Scholarship of 
the New York Chapter, AIA, has been presented 
to architects Richard A. Miller and Arnall T. 
Connell for their study of visual perception as it 
is related to design. 

Messrs. Miller and Connell, visiting lecturer 
and assistant professor respectively at Ohio State 
University, will receive $3,000 to complete their 
study of relating the psychological and physiologi- 


cal concepts and principals of visual perception 
to environmental design. According to the Brun- 
ner Awards Committee the subject is of vital im- 
portance at this time. The materials which evolve 
from their research will be useful in the practice, 
teaching, and learning of designing buildings and 
cities. Presently there is no existing literature ap- 
plicable to the architectural field on this topic. 

In addition to the Scholarship award, two grant- 
in-aids of $2,000 each were made by the commit- 
tee. One went to Harold Edelman and Stanley 
Salzman, associate professors of architecture at 
Pratt Institute, for completion of their book on 
principles of architectural composition. Messrs. 
Edelman and Salzman were given a Brunner grant 
of $1,000 in 1960 to start their project. 

The other $2,000 grant-in-aid went to G. E. 
Kidder Smith to finish his work “A Guide to Con- 
temporary Architecture in Europe.” Smith was 
the 1959 recipient of the Brunner Scholarship 
award which he used to launch his work. 

The Brunner award winners were chosen from 
a total of thirty-six applications from throughout 
the country which were received and reviewed by 
the committee. 

The Scholarship awards have been made since 
1940 through a bequest to the chapter by the late 
Arnold W. Brunner, New York City architect. 
Their purpose is to further the development of 
architecture in the United States through the en- 
couragement of advanced study in some special 
field of architectural investigation which will ef- 
fectively contribute to the practice, teaching, or 
knowledge of the art and science of architecture. 


New City in Venezuela 


The creation of a new city in Venezuela, as part 
of a regional economic development program, 
will be the unusual assignment during the next 
three years for several members of the Joint Cen- 
ter for Urban Studies of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and Harvard University. 

Norman Williams, Jr, formerly Chief of the Of- 
fice of Master Planning in New York City and 
Wilhelm V. von Moltke, Chief Designer of the 
City Planning Commission of Philadelphia, will 
be the two principal staff members with the $900,- 
000 project. Williams will be over-all director, 
while von Moltke will be in charge of urban de- 
sign. 

The project will analyze the Guayana region 
of southeastern Venezuela, an area of such rich 
resources that it is called the Ruhr of South Amer- 
ica. Substantial industrial development has started, 
including a recently completed dam on the Caroni 
river, a government-owned steel mill, and railroad 


(Continued on p. 16) 
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(Right) 
International Building, San 
Francisco; Anshen & Allen, 
Architects; precast con- 
crete curtain wall panels 
(Mo-Sai) by P. Grassi-Amer- 
ican Terrazzo 
Structural Engineers,Gould 
& Degenkolb—Robert D. 
Dewe 


(Left) 
Photo-diagram of an Inter- 
national Building panel 
showing the 3-dimensional 
surface with inverted hip- 
roof design. 


(inset) 


Architect's model of inter- 
national Building. 


HE GREAT POPULARITY of precast concrete 
curtain wall panels rests on a combination 
of aesthetic and practical advantages. 


On the aesthetic side, precast concrete of- 
fers a gamut-wide variety of both color and 
texture . . . it may be cast with a 3-dimen- 
sional surface . . . with sculptured or geo- 
metric design . . . it may be cast in units of 
great size to give feelings of mass and scale. 


The several practical advantages include 
. .. speed of erection and rapid enclosure of 
the building . . . waterproofness due to larger 
panels and fewer joints . . . a complete wall 
unit with built-in insulation where needed . . . 
competitive first costs . .. minimum upkeep. 


Additional Data on International Building 


Curtain walls are on ali 4 ~=ihigh by 13’6” wide; corner 
sides oftheentire22stories. panels are cast in 1-piece 
Panels are light weight con- with returns 7'4” in either 
crete with facing of coarse direction; panels erected at 
white quartz and Trinity rate of % of a floor per day; 
White Portiand Cement. nels are bolted to struc- 
Panels are either 6'4" or 8’ ral steel frame. 


Trinity White is « product of General Portland Cement Company 


Offices: Chicago, Illinois - Chattanooga, 
P Tennessee + Dallas, Texas + Fort Worth, 
G Texas « Houston, Texas + Fredonia, Kan- 
sas « Fort Wayne, Indiana + Jackson, 
C Michigan + Tampa, Florida + Miami, Florida 

+ Los Angeles, California 
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ELECTRIC 
HOT WATER HEAT 


PRECISION 


ELECTRIC HOT WATER HEATING BOILER 


COMPLETE UNIT READY FOR INSTALLATION 
with circulation hot water system and water 
chiller for year-round air conditioning. 


CONVERSION EASILY ACCOMPLISHED 
where other type fuels now used. Suited for 
home, churches, motels, apartments, hotels, 
hospitals, commercial buildings, swimming pools, 
snow melting and domestic hot water for large 
users. Temperature range — 60 to 250 degrees. 


i with i 
and Proportional Con- 


© Every unit tested and inspected 40,948 to 2,500,000 B.T.U. 
© All Boilers meet the of the ASME Boiler 
and Pressure Vessel Code. Board approved. 

No chimney! Ne odors! No flame! No ducts! No noise! 


Write for complete 
specifications and prices 


CISION parts 


corporation 
400-AIA NORTH FIRST STREET 
NASHVILLE 7, TENNESSEE 


News (Continued) 


installations which bring iron ore down the Ori- 
noco. 

Williams and von Moltke, representing the Joint 
Center for Urban Studies, will direct a staff in the 
preparation of an economic development program 
for the entire Orinoco valley and a general plan 
for a new industrial city at the confluence of the 
Orinoco and Caroni rivers. The city will be called 
Santo Tomas de Guayana. It was established in 
July by President Betancourt of Venezuela, and 
is expected to have a population of approximately 
250,000 persons. 

Last spring, a contract was awarded to the Joint 
Center for Urban Studies by the Corporacion 
Venezolana de Guayana. As part of the study, 
several scholarly books will be produced by the 
MIT-Harvard experts. According to Williams, 
their general theme will be the methods of bring- 
ing a semi-underdeveloped country into modern 
industrial society by a program of industrial de- 
centralization using urban and economic planning 
techniques and democratic leadership. 


Preservation 


The Garrick Theater, sixty-eight-year-old Chi- 
cago landmark, has bowed to progress and to 
the high cost of reconstruction. Designed by Louis 
Sullivan, the theater was the center of a year’s 
life and death struggle by individuals and groups 
to raise five million dollars to restore and re- 
habilitate the famous structure. The effort was 
finally abandoned, however, and a five-story 
parking garage will now replace the Garrick. In 
order to save much of the ornamentation on the 
building, $10,000 has been added to demolition 
costs for skilled workmen who will cut out the 
more interesting details which will be used on 
the facade of the parking garage. Second choice 
of fragments goes to the Chicago Chapter of the 
Society of Architectural Historians. 


In the Press 


No less a newspaper than The Wall Street 
Journal, recently gave preservation and restora- 
tion devotees a front page shot-in-the-arm with 
an article headlined “Rejuvenated Homes.” Writ- 
ten by Donald A. Moffit, the story capsuled the 
growing exurbia move by thousands who are find- 
ing that it’s not always “so peaceful in the coun- 
try.” 

Taking architect Samuel Wilson Jr, FAIA and 
his renovation of a gloomy Victorian home in 
New Orleans as an example, the story tells how 


(Continued on p. 18) 
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MORE PRESTRESSED CONCRETE NEWS: 


Building consists of 35,000 sq ft of Double Tee, from 35 to 50 ft in length. 
Drawing shows manner in which concrete arches combine with Double Tee’s 
to form barre! roof. 


“T have shown this picture to other fabricators,” 
reports Jim Synnestvedt of Roebling’s Los An- 
geles Office, “and they all seem enthusiastic 
about the design—the primary reason being that 
it gave the aesthetic value of a barrel roof with 
a standard Double Tee product.” 


No wonder: only with prestressed concrete could 
you hope to achieve such soaring design with 
such down-to-earth economy. Prestressed stand- 
ard beams give users other advantages to get 
enthusiastic about, as well. Speed and conven- 
ience of construction, for instance. Fireproof- 
ness. Strength. Low insurance rates. Little or 
no maintenance. It will pay you to look first at 


Flowing and harmonious line of barrel roof forms natural sun canopy at Sommmaiie Plaza 

Shopping Center, Boulder, Colorado. Work has been enthusiastically received by profes- 

sional men and customers alike. Architect: Hobart D. Wagener, Boulder, Colorado. Structural 

Engineers: Ketchum, Konkel and Hastings, Denver, Colorado. General Contractor: Crafts- 

| men Construction Co., Denver, Colorado. Prestre te Fabricator: Rocky Mountain 
Prestress, Inc., Englewood, Colorado. 


This Handsome 
Shopping Center Roof 
Was Built With 
Standard Double Tee 
Sections 


prestressed whenever you’re planning a shop- 
ping center, school, office building, plant, ware- 
house, bridge, motel or any other structure. 


Roebling has actively developed and promoted 
prestressed concrete construction since its be- 
ginning in America. For information on ten- 
sioning materials, on prestressing in general 
and for the names of fabricators near you, con- 
tact Roebling’s Construction Materials Division, 
Trenton 2, New Jersey. 


ROE BLING 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Division 
The Colorado Fuel and iron Corporation 
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SPECIFY 
COIN-LOK* 
LOCKERS 

FOR LOOKS, CONVENIENCE, 


CLIENTS’ SATISFACTION 
Used everywhere in recreation 


New Community 
Recreational Center in 
Broadview, Illinois, 
features stainless steel 
Coin-Lok lockers for 
self-service checking. 


Available in standard 

and specified colors or 
stainless steel to harmonize 
with decorative schemes. 


Self-service checking becomes a source of 
income instead of an expense when new 
Coin-Lok Maximum Security Locks and 
Lockers are installed. Even in locations 
where checking is free, Coin-Lok with 
coin return feature pays for itself by 
eliminating attendants. 

Coin-Lok Locks and Lockers are made in 
several sizes, and may be used in many 
different combinations. They have 
unique quality features, yet are not the 
highest in price. For complete specifica- 
tions see Sweet’s Catalog, section mae 
or mail the coupon below. 

*T.M. — American Locker Company, Inc. 


COIN: LOK SYSTEMS, INC. 


A subsidiary of 


AMERICAN LOCKER CoO., INC. 
Dept. 913, 211 Congress Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


Please send, without obligation, complete infor- 
mation and specifications of New Coin-Lok 
Locks and Lockers. 


Oldest and Largest Coin Lock Manufacturers 


News (Continued) 


contractors, remodelers, decorators and building 
supply dealers are finding customers by the car- 
load with a yen to renew. Areas in Washington’s 
Georgetown, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco 
and Chicago come in for their share of renewal 
applause because, as the city planning office of 
Chicago’s Lincoln Park says, “Rehabilitation ef- 
forts have been successful in changing the char- 
acter of the neighborhood from predominantly 
transient and blighted to one of the most attractive 
and rapidly growing areas of the city.” 

Mr Moffit cautions that lending institutions are 
sometimes reluctant to lend money for initial proj- 
ects in “transitional” neighborhoods, but cites ex- 
amples of lenders who feel that this sort of trans- 
action is the basis for their continued financial 
growth. 

All in all, the article should go a long way to- 
wards boosting the morale of the oftentimes dis- 
couraged preservationist. 


Competitions 

An international competition for the construc- 
tion of the “Peugeot Building,” planned as the 
tallest building in South America, has recently 
been announced. The Foreign Building and In- 
vestment Company is the sponsor of the compe- 
tition conducted under the rules for international 
competitions, and thus open to AIA members. 

Registration must be made with the Assessor, 
Frederico A. Ugarte, Montevideo 942, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, prior to September 30, 1961. 
The Institute Library has a limited number of 
registration forms available. 

To secure the program, a remittance of ten 
dollars must accompany the registration form. 
This should be a check or money order against 
any banking institution of Buenos Aires and en- 
dorsed to the “Sociedad Central Arquitectos.” 
Fee will be reimbursed to those professionals 
participating. 


Conference on Government 


Current problems and developments in U. S. 
Government construction contracting will be the 
subject of a two-day Conference for Government 
to be held in Washington on November 6-7. The 
Conference is sponsored jointly by George Wash- 
ington University’s National Law Center and 
Federal Publications, Inc., a Washington-based 
publisher. 

Subjects to be analyzed include labor problems, 
methods of relief from unfavorable Contracting 
Officer’s decisions, use of cost-type contracts, 
bidding requirements, subcontracting require- 
ments, etc. Notices of the meeting have been 
mailed to all AIA Chapters. 
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A Bonanza for Builders 
and Architects 


18th Annual Convention — Exposition 


of the National Association of Home Builders 


December 3-7, 1961 
McCormick Place, Chicago 


e 7 acres of new materials and products on display. 
e How-To-Build-Better discussions and demonstrations. 


e Talks by experts on design, finance, selling, and 
management. 


e A meeting ground for architects and the blue ribbon 
builders of America. 


WELCOME: Your year-round benefits You can join WOW: 


To The Convention 


To Membership 
in the NAHB 


contact the 
Home Builders Association 
in your area, or 


National Association 
of Home Builders 

Influence 1625 L Street, N.W. 
Sales Washington 6, D. C. 


as a member: 
Services 


Information 
Prestige 
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BREAKTHRO 
COOLING 


ARKLA’S NEW 25-TON 
GAS GHILLER-HEATER 


Here it is—the revolutionary new Arkla absorption unit 
that heats and cools without a steam producing boiler 
or converter. Gas-fired burners in the generator sec- 
tion energize the system for absorption cooling, or for 
heating. It’s the perfect system for modern year ’round 
gas air conditioning. 


INSTANTLY HEATS AND COOLS AUTOMATICALLY &@ HEATS WATER WITHOUT A BOILER M COOLS WATER 
WITHOUT A COMPRESSOR M@ REQUIRES NO LUBRICATION @® SEALED FOR LIFE, REQUIRING MINIMUM 
MAINTENANCE @ MAINTAINS SAME CAPACITY FOR THE LIFE OF THE UNIT @ HAS NO MOVING PARTS 
IN THE HEATING AND COOLING CYCLE & FIRST MEDIUM OR LARGE TONNAGE AIR CONDITIONER THAT 
HEATS. Truly revolutionary . . . investigate for your next building project the new Arkla DF'-3000 
Gas-fired All Year® Chiller-Heater. For details contact your local 

Gas Company. Or write Arkla Air Conditioning Corporation, 812 FOR HEATING & COOLING 
Main Street, Little Rock, Arkansas. American Gas Association (J GAS IS GOOD BUSINESS! 
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Medill Bair High School, Falls Twp., Bucks Co., Pa. 
Clauss 


Architects & Engineers: Bellante & 
Contractor: Wintz Brothers, Inc. 
Spring City School, Spring City, Pa. 
Architects: Everett Associates 
Contractor: Simens & Greer 
Jefferson Hospital, Pine Biuff, Arkansas 
Architects: Reed & Willis 
Wittenberg, Delony & Davidson 
Contractor: Dickman-Pickens-Bend Construction Co. 
Porcelain Enamel: Architectural Porcelain Division 
Caleric Appliance Corporation 


Porcelain enamel on Armco Enameling Iron provides maximum 
freedom to use both color and form in achieving your design 
objectives. 

its unlimited range of weather-defying colors gives 
you wide latitude to use multi-hued patterns, solid 
areas of harmonizing or contrasting tones, or incor- 
porate art as an exterior design element. The forma- 
bility and strength of Armco Enameling Iron also mean you 
can make effective and economical use of form. Standard or 
custom-designed panels in three dimensions give curtain walls 
architectural individuality. 

Explore the broad horizon for color and form that is yours 
with porcelain enamel on Armco Enameling Iron. Let us send 
you more information on where and how this modern material 
is used in contemporary architecture. 

Armco Division, Armco Stee! Corporation, 2581 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. 


For Design 
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COLOR AND FORM 
in Architecture with Porcelain Enamel 
| 
ARMCO Armco Division 
VU a 


Service Center, The H. & S. Pogue Co. 


Architects & Engineers: Kaffka-Simonyak 
Contractor: Frank Messer & Sons 


For Durability at Low Cost 
Specify Armco ALUMINIZED STEEL Type 2 


For building components such as roofing and siding, exterior panels and floor 
deck, Armco ALUMINIZED STEEL combines strength at low cost with excellent 
resistance to weathering. 

This Armco-developed architectural metal is sheet steel hot-dip coated with 
aluminum by a special process. You get all the mechanical and physical 
properties of steel plus the surface characteristics of aluminum —a 2-in-1 metal 
with advantages extremely useful in architecture. 

Durability —ALUMINIZED STEEL Type 2 weathers like aluminum. The special-coating 
is still protecting test specimens from corrosion after 22 years’ exposure in 
an industrial atmosphere. No paint is necessary but may be applied where 
appearance dictates. 

Strength —The steel base gives you all the design advantages of high strength, 
low coefficient of thermal expansion, high modulus of elasticity, and resistance 
to fire damage. 

Economy —For building units exposed to the weather, ALUMINIZED STEEL is the 
best buy in its class. It costs substantially less than aluminum and less than 
commercial galvanized sheet steel with one field-applied coat of paint. 

Where plans call for sheet metal that is highly resistant to weathering yet low 
in cost, consider the many advantages of Armco ALUMINIZED STEEL Type 2. Write 
us for complete information on its properties and applications. Armco Division, 
Armco Steel Corporation, 2581 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


ARMCO Armco Division 
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SCULPTURED STRUCTURAL GLAZED TILE 


The recent Stark Sculptured Tile Contest for Architects and 
Contractors resulted in hundreds of imaginative adaptations and 
uses for Sculptured Structural Glazed tile. 

Several of the winning “entries are combined in this illustration. 
One is a unique overall wall pattern using Stark’s ‘Classic’ 
design tile along with regular units. Another award idea used 
the same ‘Classic’ design, combined with brass inserts throughout 
a complete series of church “furniture.” 

This nationwide contest again pointed out the almost limitless 
design possibilities of the only structural unit that offers inherent 
strength, pattern, economy and a glazed finish for beauty and 
minimum maintenance. 

New . . . Now Available . . . Design Ideas—8-page sketchbook 
of design suggestions by leading architects showing unique and 
dramatic installations of Sculptured Structural Glazed Tile. Send 
for your copy today! 


*jJudging panel consisted of two registered Architects and a leading 
Contractor—Cleveland, Ohio. Names of judges and contest winners 


available on request. 


STARR CERAMICS, INC. 


CANTON 1 
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330 BEACON STREET APARTMENTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


Hugh Stubbins & Associates, Architects 


A chief source of interest in this apartment building 
is in the arrangement of bays formed by angular 
window wall units. In each bedroom the large, glazed 
opening gives a feeling of airy spaciousness while the 
adjoining apartment is blocked off by its own solid 
wall on the interior angle. Thus all the building's 
78 apartments enjoy both privacy and a view. 


Turner Construction Company, Contractors 


The window units, furnished by Hope's, are Custom 
Heavy Intermediate Casements and fixed sash fitted 
to Hope's pressed metal frames, mullions and sills. In 
this building as in all others using Hope’s Window 
Walls, the benefits of labor saving installation are 
combined with economy of maintenance assured by 
Hope's superior strength and rigidity. 


Write for Hope’s Catalog No. 169. 


HOPE’S WINDOWS, 


INC., Jamestown, N. Y. 


' HOPE'S WINDOWS ARE MADE IN AMERICA BY AMERICAN WORKME 


is STEEL WINDOWS HAVE THE STRENGTH AND RIGIDITY THAT NO OTHER WINDOW CAN MATCH ” 
We 
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The Architect and the Homebuilder 


> Again the AJA Journal presents an issue devoted entirely 
to the architect and the homebuilder and their common 
effort to design and build better communities and better 
homes. 

Edward H. Fickett, Chairman of the AIA Committee on 
the Homebuilding Industry, is Guest Editor of this issue, 
and he and his Committeemen have been very helpful in 
getting the material together—indeed, some have written 
their own contributions. We thank all those who have made 
this issue possible. 

In line with the Institute’s current emphasis upon Urban 
Design, this Architect-Homebuilder issue pays special atten- 
tion to the need for proper and professional site-planning 
as the foundation for a successful community. The first step 
toward the prevention of the blight that is destroying and 
demoralizing the environs of our cities and the ribbons that 
connect our metropolitan areas, is thoughtful and intelligent 
site-planning. This can be done only by men trained for it— 
whether they be architects, landscape architects or planners. 
It’s not the title that matters, it’s the skill. 

Our 1960 Architect-Homebuilder issue was a great suc- 
cess. We hope this one will be as well received and have as 
wide an influence. 
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Frankly 
Speaking 


by Edward H. Fickett, AIA 


The Chairman of the AIA Committee for the Home- 
building Industry calls for proper understanding and bet- 
ter relationships between the professions concerned with 
providing America’s housing. His words are frank and 


pull no punches; they are, unfortunately, too true 


> Members of the building industry must work 
together to create a better understanding and 
relationship between the professional planning 
groups and the contractors, builders and develop- 
ers. This is a basic requirement if we intend to 
establish successfully a better environment in 
which to live and work, as well as to provide im- 
proved housing for Americans. 

Having mutual respect for fellow professionals 
and other members of the construction and build- 
ing industry is an absolutely necessary ingredient 
for a successful building project. | have always 
felt that one of the reasons for the success of my 
personal relationships with builders and contrac- 
tors was because of my background. 

Coming from a family of contractors has taught 
me to respect the builder, subcontractor and other 
members of the building team. I can remember at 
an early age the respect that my father elicited 
from all of the building trades responsible for 
work on the projects he was constructing. The jobs 
were always better because of this relationship. 

It is a proven fact that there exist many suc- 
cessful builder-architect teams, and the nation- 
wide reception of their end product has been tre- 


mendously successful. The homes they build are 
constantly in demand. 

In two recent subdivisions by leading West 
Coast architects working with competent builders, 
a sales check showed their homes were selling 
two-to-one over the typical standard house built 
from stock plans or out-moded designs. When I 
called on the builders to find out more about their 
building program, they had nothing but praise for 
the architects they were working with. Here again, 
respect and understanding for the responsibilities 
of each member of the building team was defi- 
nitely defined. 

It is difficult to understand why many members 
of the housing industry do not realize that they 
can no longer ignore design and its direct relation- 
ship to sales and profits. Other American indus- 
tries recognized this fact some time ago. 

Many engaged in various phases of the con- 
struction field, including some lenders, contrac- 
tors and land developers, unfortunately know rela- 
tively little about the practice of architecture. 
Furthermore, their past financial successes with 
stock plans have led them to believe they have no 
need for professional services. They are somewhat 
reluctant to consider commissioning an architect 
because they have heard stories about the success- 
ful architect being “temperamental,” “doesn’t con- 
sider construction cost,” “is a dreamer,” or “has 
no real knowledge of public taste.” Allegations of 
this type are nearly always unfounded. 

Leading architects responsible for the best 
homes produced today can prove their success 
rests on the outgrowth of professional know-how 
combined with close collaboration with them and 
their builder clients. 

Builders with whom I have worked have heard 
me say many times, “your success is my success.” 
If the builder’s homes I have designed sell readily 
there is an increased profit for everyone, including 
the architect. 

The type of architect the good development 
builder needs must possess certain abilities in 
addition to exceptional design talent. He should 
have a thorough knowledge of land use and plan- 
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Burgener and Tauares project, San Diego, California. Edward H. Fickett, ata, architect 


ning, along with adequate concept of finance and 
lending procedures. The architect should also un- 
derstand the planned merchandising arrangements 
and be aware of good built-in sales advantages. 
Among his most desirable qualities he should have 
an inventive and creative touch that will give his 
homes a look of newness and freshness, an end 
product that people will clamor to observe and 
buy. He must always consider the total effect of 
the neighborhood created by his individual designs. 

Many builders complain that good architects 
are difficult to find. Frankly, I do not think these 
builders have looked too carefully before making 
such a statement. During the last few years I have 
traveled from Massachusetts to Texas, from Ore- 
gon to Florida. I have found many capable archi- 
tects eager to work with a builder or contractor. 

If you have not had much luck in your own area, 
seek an architect in another state. After all, it is 
not necessary for you to live next door to him. 
Sometimes architects from other areas can add a 
new flavor to your homes. It is usually not too 
difficult for an architect to acclimate himself to a 
new locale or become acquainted with new build- 
ing techniques and codes. 


Public awareness of architecture is rising at a 
fast pace. Frankly, I believe the taste of the buyer 
is far better than many builders believe it to be. 
Art exhibits from coast to coast have never been 
attended by such crowds of people. Even in the 
lower income groups there is a great clamor to buy 
ceramics, good inexpensive paintings, sculpture 
and other art objects. Certainly art cannot be sepa- 
rated from architecture. Herein lies the secret of 
the successful and well designed home. There are 
many people who would like to live in an at- 
mosphere which was conducive to the art they see 
around them. 

This rising interest in art and architecture should 
cause a spontaneous eruption of excellent hous- 
ing projects. Unfortunately, such is not the case. 
Presently there is not much visible evidence of 
inventiveness in housing developments. 

There has not been enough elbow-rubbing be- 
tween the builder and the architect—not enough 
mutual understanding. This must come before the 
houses we build and sell will be better. Most 
builder-developers feel they have a tremendous 
financial stake in their projects. This is certainly 
true. They are purchasers of great parcels of land 
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and are highly involved in the financial problems 
of a new development. 

With these huge expenditures the builder and 
lender should both concern themselves with con- 
structing homes that will not be obsolete before 
they are occupied. If the builder retains and works 
with a competent and successful architect and the 
architect works closely with the builder, there is 
another voice in any conferences or meetings held 
prior to groundbreaking. 

The architect can be helpful in many pre-con- 
struction aspects. Actually, this offers an oppor- 
tunity to start a project with a mutual understand- 
ing of both builders’ and architects’ ideas, and it 
can be an important ingredient in the successful 
building program. 

How can a builder select an architect? One 
method is to find an individual home design or 
housing project which you like and talk to the 
architect responsible for the job. Another tech- 
nique is to select one or two reputable, aggressive 
architects noted for their residential work and call 
them in for a conference. Have your construction 
superintendent, estimator, sales manager and part- 
ners, if any, in the meeting. This costs you nothing 
but your time, and you may ultimately find a new 
source of income from increased sales. 

I like the latter approach to a commission or 
new contract because, like most architects, | have 
reservations about the kind of builder | would like 
to work with. I want to be associated with success- 
ful, progressive homebuilders; not “jerry builders” 
or “construction brokers.” I enjoy talking finances, 
land procurement and development, zoning, con- 
struction costs and merchandising techniques, not 
just land planning and architecture. 

Retaining just any architect will not solve all 
of your problems. As in all professions, there are 
those who could do little, if anything, to solve 
your building problems. | am sure that if you 
make an honest effort you will find capable archi- 
tects interested in your building program. 

Just one more word of caution. Don’t select an 
architect on the basis of the fee he charges. More 
than likely a lesser fee will mean a lesser service, 
and this is one area where the builder should be 
willing to compensate the architect for a thorough 
service. There have been very few instances in my 
own personal experience where builders felt my 
fees were exorbitant when they understood the 
professional services we were actually rendering. 

America has a great need for better housing in 
all price categories. We, the members of the build- 


ing industry, can provide buyers with choice homes 
if each of us becomes more determined to estab- 
lish proper understanding and better working re- 
lationships with other groups in this field of en- 


deavor. <4 


Typical floor plan, Burgener and Tauares project; Severin 
Construction Company, San Diego, California 


Burgener and Tauares project 


Burgener and Tauares project 
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Communities 
Are Not A-OK 


by Alfred Browning Parker, FAIA 


The neighborhood and the community are far more im- 


portant for the “good life” than any single individual 


house, so says this distinguished Miami architect. His 


challenges to architects to spearhead the drive for com- 


munity living space make this a provocative article. 


Photos from “Cities are Funny,” July 1961, Journal 


> Recently we sent our first man into space. One 
, of the more picturesque expressions which came 
from this outstanding feat was the phrase “A-OK,” 
meaning all okay or everything functioning and 
alright. Our communities are not A-OK. Every- 
thing is not functioning all right. 

President Kennedy, despite international situa- 
tions that require constant attention, has still found 
time to voice deep concern over the physical con- 
dition of our cities and smaller communities. He 
has taken some political action with regard to this 
aspect of national life. 

The President of the AIA has ciearly stated the 
responsibility of the architectural profession. He 
has challenged us to “conceive and recreate our 
country in convenience and beauty.” 

The Premier of Russia has, upon many oc- 
casions, expressed his disdain of the United States. 
He has called us a second-rate power and re- 
peatedly made known his conviction that our con- 
cept of man and state must crumble before the 
“Wave of the Future” he describes as Commu- 
nism. 

There seems to be at present in this country a 
tendency to wallow in our own misery and inepti- 
tude. This self-commiseration is equally as bad 
as the overwhelming self-confidence from which 
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we have sometimes suffered. This is the time for 
a fair appraisal of our virtues and for an honest 
evaluation of our faults, however agonizing the 
process. Now we must act. Now we must accept 
the responsibility that seeks our shoulders. 

It is easy to point to our failures. We witness 
the breakdown and decline of moral principles in 
large and influential areas of our lives. Study a 
news stand, watch a complete evening of televi- 
sion, visit many of the so-called commercially suc- 
cessful movies, and you will discover dollar calcu- 
lation without regard for moral or physical results. 
We should be utilizing these unusual resources of 
our age for furthering the highest creative im- 
pulses in both young and old. Instead, however, 
these vigorous means are used to assert a denial 
of the best in man and to encourage insecurity, 
mistrust and a negation of humanity. 

We have ample material from which to build 
our insecurities and our fears. Today’s communi- 
cations make it possible to read, hear and see the 
difficulties that beset us on an earthwide scope 
that leaves little doubt as to the urgency of our 
problems. Passing from crisis to crisis and bom- 
barded on every side with news headlines, tele- 
casts, special radio reports and a veritable ava- 
lanche of magazines and books, we sometimes find 
ourselves more confused than informed. 

We pay lip service to the general concept that 
we should give more attention to matters of the 
spirit and less to the material things of life. The 
opportunities are ours. We are free. But unless 
we show some newly fashioned interest in the old 
fashioned virtues, we may not remain long either 
strong or free. Our civilization will add up to the 
sum of exactly what each one of us adds up to be 
in our actions and reactions. 

How well the architect accepts his professional 
responsibility in shaping the physical environment 
of our country becomes one of the criteria of 
our civilization. Individual efforts, no matter how 
spectacular and how well regarded as architecture, 
do not define a culture nearly so well as over-all 
excellence in the general standards of building. 
In other words, what does the neighborhood unit 
look like; which adds up the community; and the 
communities multiplying into cities, regions and 
finally an entire nation. It we measure by this 
simple test, we see that today we are making a 
mess of our birthright. Everywhere we see the 
cities becoming a blight upon the land and con- 
servation seems remote from the thoughts and 
actions of all of us. 

Conservation is a part of our professional re- 
sponsibility. Conservation means sane use. We 
should all seek and work toward this sane rela- 
tionship between man and his environment. The 
true conservationist does not study so much any 


particular thing in itself as he studies the relation- 
ship of man to things. We should seek to make 
this relationship betwen man and his environment 
conjunctive and reciprocal rather than disjunctive 
and antagonistic. In a materialistic society this is 
difficult, however we must learn to use all our re- 
sources, human and otherwise, or face eventually 
the sure destruction of our common welfare. 

The late Dr John Gifford, forester, conserva- 
tionist and ecologist, had this to say concerning a 
philosophy of use: “Human resources, it seems to 
me, are the greatest of all resources because man, 
to an awesome degree, controls earth’s other crea- 
tures. Nature decrees that man must work despite 
his innate love of leisure. Organs that are not used 
degenerate; hence use is the dictator of our being. 
Hand and brain alike must be used. When they 
are not, disaster may follow. People that have too 
much grow smug, become weaklings, and are 
superseded by the strong, who are themselves 
then caught in the endless cycle of decadence. 
Many of us can outlast adversity, but only a few 
can survive prosperity. Perhaps man is merely 
another one of the millions of experiments that 
Nature has been trying on the earth. If he is fit, 
he will survive; if not, he will pass into oblivion 
just as numberless other creatures have. Through 
intelligent understanding of Nature, man can keep 
himself out of the class of ‘living fossils.’ ” 

Our physical environment should demonstrate 
the use and not the waste of the gifts of nature. 
Of course there will be a normal wastage due to 
the ordinary wear and tear of use and to weather- 
ing. Conservation tries to eliminate reckless, 
shameful waste. Architecture acknowledges and 
utilizes the laws of conservation. It has been said 
that you can test a civilization by the type of per- 
son that it produces. The individuals in a society 
produce the physical environment and their build- 
ings are a true index of their ideals. 

Today in our nation more people own their 
homes than ever before in history. For the first 
time in the story of mankind, it is actually as easy 
for you to purchase a home as it is to rent a place 
in which to dwell. Tremendous strides have been 
made in the field of financing and construction. 
Government insured mortgages, savings and loan 
institutions, insurance companies, have contributed 
to the growth of individual home ownership. Tech- 
niques of construction utilizing heavy equipment, 
such as bulldozers, concrete mixers and placing 
machinery, wood truss fabrication; all of these 
have reduced the cost of housing and widened the 
field of those who are eligible to buy. Unfortu- 
nately architecture has not kept pace with these 
strides in financing and construction. 

An even greater failure than the design of indi- 
vidual houses is the breakdown in over-all com- 
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munity planning. It is far more important to have 
a proper system of vehicular circulation, of busi- 
ness and shopping centers properly related to resi- 
dential development, of water, sewers, communi- 
cations arranged for both efficiency and sightliness 
than to maintain even a reasonable level of indi- 
vidual design. No matter how brilliant the indi- 
vidual effort, if the over-all community pattern is 
an impossible one, the standard of living will be 
decreased by it immeasurably. Unfortunately the 
utilization of land has become so emmeshed with 
financial considerations that an efficient and hand- 
some layout is almost always rejected in favor 
of the scheme that creates the most lots for the 
least money. There are indications that this may 
be only a temporary situation for even the most 
hard-bitten “money man” is beginning to eye long 
range comprehensive planning as a means of pro- 
tecting his investment. 

We have many tools today with which to realize 
our dream of shaping the earth to our needs. 
Almost unlimited energy and machines are at 
hand for man to use in the construction of his 
environment. It is terrifying to note what we do 
with the power and equipment at our disposal. 
Let us take the land for example. We usually root 
up and scrape off all the trees, level completely 
any hills and sometimes even mountains. Then 
we deck the whole thing with poles, wires and 
signs. This hodge-podge of aimlessness then be- 
comes a new community and after not too many 
years, a veritable slum. 


Population and the Future 

Carefully planned communities have always 
been important. However in the years to come, 
their importance will be difficult to exaggerate 
because of the tremendous population increases 
both in this country and throughout the world. 
It has been estimated that there are almost fifty 
million households in the United States and that 
these are increasing at the rate of nearly one mil- 
lion each year. Through the world the United 
Nations has estimated that the world population 
is growing by five thousand each hour or forty- 
four million a year. It will be impossible for 
American prosperity to survive in view of the 
rising population trends amidst abysmal poverty 
in the huge over-populated countries on the other 
side of the world. We must tackle this problem of 
raising the standard of living for three-quarters 
of the world that live on a bare subsistence level, 
if we are to achieve stability in world governments. 
Even from a support point of view we are de- 
pendent for vital raw materials from these coun- 
tries populated by restless impoverished peoples. 
All of this adds up to an intelligent use of all of 
our resources, human and otherwise. This en- 


lightened approach must affect the shape of our 
communities to come and the design and con- 
struction of the individual homes within those 
communities, which do so much to evolve the 
quality of family life. Eventually all of these things 
get back to the individual and his home. Since the 
physical shape of our environment has such a 
great effect upon the individual we must utilize 
all means at our disposal to improve and extend 
the structure of our communities. 

It is easy to point to the corrosive, destructive 
elements in our society. It is much harder for us 
to conduct ourselves in a manner that implements 
our national effort for self-preservation. Squarely 
facing us is the challenge to prove, improve and 
expand the Republic in whose principles we be- 
lieve. Most of us are bewildered and confused 
when we attempt to relate our personal efforts 
with our national goals. Can we organize and carry 
through a course of action that will have positive 
and effective results? If we agree upon the need 
for such action, it is imperative to begin at once. 

Could the architects spearhead a massive drive 
of the construction industry to build and rebuild 
the total environment of these United States? Such 
a drive, to be successful, would require the high- 
est personal devotion from everyone. It would be 
a crusade to demonstrate the inherent integrity of 
a political system dedicated to individual oppor- 
tunity and freedom. To embark on such an adven- 
ture would require a return to ancient principles of 
conservation now expanded by scientific knowl- 
edge. It would require the greatest wisdom and 
patience ever demonstrated by men in group effort. 
It would wring from each of us the best of which 
we are capable and then ask for more. 

We have the techniques. Do we have the will 
and energy to accomplish what must be done for 
survival? In our hearts we are aware of the spirit 
that it takes to do these things. One of the chal- 
lenges of the space age (and all ages) is the 
quality of our “living spaces.” This is a challenge 
always directly to the architect. 

All of us admit to the same preference wherever 
there is a choice between order, harmony and con- 
servation; or disorder, frustration and waste. Yet 
in the actual utilization of our physical resources 
there is not much of enduring value and a great 
amount of ugliness and confusion. Simple, direct 
expressions of beauty in our environments are 
plainly good sense. We explore and understand 
these things. We must demonstrate our under- 
standing for all to use and love. Our environment 
will evolve directly as our civilization evolves. 
When we find true serenity, dignity and repose in 
our structures, then also will we find these quali- 
ties in our lives. There is no such thing as a noble 
architecture without a noble race of people. <4 
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Homebuilding 
and the Urban Growth Process 


by Robert C. Ledermann 


Mr Ledermann calls for orderly “urban growth” to re- 
place “urban spraw!” — brought on by complex, often 
frustrating, zoning requirements in many communities. 
The author is Director of Community Facilities and 
Urban Renewal for the National Association of Home- 


builders 


> In the urban areas, where most new develop- 
ment is taking place today, a pattern of forces and 
counterforces is evident which is shaping the form 
of residential development. 

The term “urban sprawl” has become a part of 
our present-day vocabulary, as has another much 
worn phrase, “exploding population.” And like 
other oft-used generalizations, such as the “jet 
age” (which now has become the “space age”) 
they have had their origins in the new ways of 
American life which came into being following, 
and in many cases as a result of, World War II. 

An “exploding population” plus shifts in the 
economy—fewer but bigger farms and increased 
industrialization—has led to what we now call 
the “urban sprawl.” And the sprawl has generated 
a whole host of new problems which many urban 
areas are either ill-equipped to solve or reluctant 
to tackle. 

In earlier, more quiet days, the pace of urban 
expansion was less volatile, and was gaited closely 
to municipal programs of utility extension and 
other facilities related to residential development. 
As the postwar surge of population growth and 
suburban building gathered momentum, however, 
the rate of development out-distanced municipal 
capital improvement programs in many areas, and 


the traditional pattern gave way to a system in 
which developers have increasingly been called 
upon to install facilities which long were the do- 
main of municipal agencies. 

The greatly accelerated rate of growth also ap- 
plied a pincer to the supply of close-in, well- 
located land, with a consequent rise in the price 
of suitable tracts for residential development. 

Local governmental units have mushroomed in 
the urban fringe areas of greatest growth and 
have each, by and large, acted in their own fashion 
to erect a protective wall, and to establish an 
autonomous government, with a more or less full 
complement of services, in relative isolation from 
its neighbors. 

To the squeeze on raw land has been added, 
therefore, a host of “protective” restrictions on 
the development and improvement of land, so 
that the building of a residential community today 
is an exceedingly complex, often frustrating, and 
quite expensive matter. The effect has been most 
severe on the housing supply for families with 
relatively modest incomes. 

Planning in the areas where the need has been 
greatest has been both too little and too late. We 
see the paradox of a typical metropolitan area in 
which the strongest planning organization is in 
the central city, which is almost entirely built up, 
while planning boards and planning staffs are likely 
to be weak and inadequate, and possibly even 
lacking altogether, in the suburban townships and 
outlying areas where the need for professional 
guidance to accommodate future growth is great- 
est. One might almost establish a scale by which 
the strength and effectiveness of planning in the 
communities in a metropolitan area would run 
from high to low in relation to size and age, rather 
than to need. 

A distinction must be made here between 
planning as an active function and a plan as such. 
Few communities feel respectable if they have not 
some time in the past developed a so-called com- 
prehensive plan. The plan is a necessary requisite 
to the establishment of zoning, and in zoning many 
communities have found all the authority they 
want or need in order to control the course of 
development. 
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Hexagonal Lots 


Zoning has, as a consequence, become a sub- 
stitute for good planning—a role for which it was 
not intended. Nevertheless, the application of zon- 
ing controls, together with its counterpart, sub- 
division regulations, provides effective and con- 
venient tools for communities which seek to limit 
development. 

Here we must take into account the traditional 
concept of the early arrivals seeking to contain 
and insulate themselves against the influx of late- 
comers. Within their own realms, the individual 
communities in the fractionated suburban fringe 
find it preferable to zone and regulate against new 
growth. The lack of an over-all area-wide govern- 
mental structure to counterbalance land uses and 
densities on a metropolitan basis reinforces this 
intercommunity competition. 


The effect on the builder and architect is ob- 
vious. Large lot zoning restrictions spread homes 
out over a wider area, with lower efficiency of 
use as density decreases, and requirements for 
ever more numerous and costly related facilities 
add up to a sizable outlay for each finished lot 
before building construction even begins. 

Builders quarrel most strenuously with the tend- 
ency of some communities to force an added incre- 
ment on to the package of requirements. Added 
increment is here defined as that measure of con- 
struction outlay which is in excessive proportion 
to the value it contributes. 

Arbitrary and uniform requirements for forty- 
foot paved streets within a subdivision, for in- 
stance, bear no necessary relation to use, function, 
or even of esthetics. The extra cost of paving be- 
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yond the width which might be more appropriate 
does, however, certainly reflect itself in the price 
of the house. 

Here it must be observed that once a community 
takes itself out of the business of providing what 
are essentially community facilities, it finds it 
easier to raise its standards. Since the other fellow 
is paying, a close eye on possible economies is 
dropped in favor of luxury standards, without any 
necessary relationship to the economic character 
of the neighborhood. 

Almost lost in the process by which regulations 
for development are laid down are considerations 
of family needs, in both economic and esthetic 
terms. 

There is nothing congenial or comforting about 
the appearance of a subdivision in which the 
houses, each identically set back from the street, 
are separated from those on the other side by a 
great swath of asphalt which has all the aspects 
of a raceway. Stimulation of a feeling of neigh- 
borliness is completely unaccounted for when the 
intention seems to have been to isolate each home 
as much as possible from its neighbors. 

The critical matter is that this luxury of waste 
can no longer be tolerated. Within NAHB there 
has been a deep concern with this problem and a 
search for solutions for some time. New proce- 
dures are clearly called for; new procedures which, 
in effect, will suffuse new character and charm 
into contemporary development, and do this at 
supportable cost. 

Much has been written about the evils of the 
automobile as a land user, and the benefits which 
mass transportation systems would bring. With 
present attitudes toward zoning expressed in local 
regulations, however, effective mass transit be- 
comse less achievable, as densities are lowered, 
and excessive sprawl is engendered. Land con- 
sumption per capita is increasing at a time when 
its wise use and conservation is more imperative 
than ever. It follows that an over-emphasis is 
placed on higher priced homes, while lower priced 
housing, for which the need is great, is actively dis- 
couraged by many community regulatory prac- 
tices. 

Early this year, “New Approaches to Residen- 
tial Land Development” was published as Tech- 
nical Bulletin No 40 by the Urban Land Institute. 
This Bulletin reported on an extensive survey 
which was made for NAHB and the Urban Land 
Institute of ideas and proposals which have been 
advanced, and of housing developments which 
have been built, reflecting imaginative thinking 
about ways in which residential building may be 
more wisely related to rational land use. 

This survey has given encouragement to those 
who hope for better things in the future. It makes 


it clear that builders, architects, planners, land 
planners and landscape architects are concerned 
with the inefficient waste and sterility engendered 
by the traditional zoning concept, and are experi- 
menting with new and more productive patterns. 

Cluster zoning, for example, under which a 
usable portion of a tract may be saved for open 
use, with the buildings grouped on the remaining 
part of the tract, offers the potential advantages 
of preserving open space, reducing lot sizes, 
lowered initial and maintenance costs, a better cir- 
culation pattern and variety in design. 

The further testing and application of this type 
of development is increasingly being carried for- 
ward by architects, planners and developers. 

The use of average lot size zoning standards, 
whereby development may be more closely geared 
to the terrain by allowing freedom for some lots 
to be smaller and some larger, is a relatively simple 
device, but one which offers significant advantage 
over the standard ordinance, in which a fixed 
minimum size is imposed. 

There are increasing examples also of planned 
unit developments, in which the advantage is 
gained of an over-all concept embracing a larger 
area, and containing a variety of housing and land 
use types. Many zoning ordinances contain no 
provision for this type of development. 

The much controversial row house has gained 
new stature as its flexibility and adaptability, when 
used in an imaginative setting, are appreciated. 
Maisonettes and patio houses offer further pos- 
sibilities for desirable accommodation at reason- 
able cost. Certainly, a fresh approach to the better 
utilization of land for residential development in 
metropolitan areas is essential, if instead of “urban 
sprawl,” we are to have orderly urban growth. 
There already have been real adjustments in other 
types of construction. Contrast, for example, the 
notable difference in pattern of pre-war and post- 
war commercial development. The typical com- 
mercial grouping today is, of course, the shop- 
ping center, planned as a unit, with parking space 
provided, and attention given to customer con- 
venience in a manner far different from the old- 
fashioned retail strip. 

Industrial buildings are now locating in hand- 
some parks or districts. These have been pre- 
planned and designed to accommodate a specific 
type of activity, in a hospitable and efficient en- 
vironment. 

Certainly, fresh approaches are occurring in 
the residential field. Their benefits will become 
apparent, however, only if prevailing community 
attitudes about zoning and planning are brought 
into line with the recommendations of pioneers in 
the field who are pointing the way to better living 
for America’s metropolitan population. <4 
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R. for America 


by Carl Koch, FAIA 


> There is no need in an article addressed to ar- 
chitects and home builders to emphasize the im- 
portance to all of us of our living environment. 
Most of us now realize that we will in the next 
forty years double our population and probably 
more than double the number of houses in this 
country. We have most of us read the statistic 
concerning the large numbers of substandard 
houses requiring replacement; which must be razed 
to make way for highways and replanning; and the 
numbers which are being removed by fire. There 
is a growing awareness of how fast our recently 
built houses are turning into slums. In other words, 
most of us reading this magazine are aware of 
how inadequately we are facing this challenge. 
Nowhere are we more subject to a combination of 
complacency, defeatism, unawareness and ignor- 
ance than in our approach to the problems of our 
physical environment. 
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If we can go to the moon physically and financially, this 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, author says we ought to be 
able to make our backyards livable. Here's a provoca- 
tive article that will jolt the homebuilder and the architect 


— and perhaps the government 


Some of us honestly think we're doing all right 
—lots of new building improvements constantly 
advertised in the building and consumer shelter 
magazines—over a million new dwelling units a 
year—urban renewal on the front pages daily. 

Some of us realize we are doing poorly but don't 
see how we can do better, hampered as we are by 
restrictive building codes, by the self-defeating 
local autonomy of each jealous suburb and sub- 
suburb— indispensable, we are told, to the Ameri- 
can way of life; planning must be resisted, we are 
further told, as a sign of socialism with all its 
much-touted comitant evils. 
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Liberty Square Housing, 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Some of us just aren’t interested—don’t realize 
how our physical environment affects our day-to- 
day living; are used to things as they are and blind 
to the gradual deterioration; manage to avoid con- 
tact with the all-too-prevalent seamy side of our 
living spaces—so that we accept without real con- 
cern what we have and are building. 

Some of us who are vaguely or actively aware of 
the general ugliness of our man-made environment 
are ignorant of a better one. We assume that since 
America is the richest, biggest, most up-to-date 
country in the world with the highest material 
standard of living, the way we are living must be 
the best way to live. 

The purpose of these dreary statements is not 
masochistic. It is to remind those of us who are 
unaware or have forgotten that America, the pa- 
tient, has a serious physical sickness. It is assumed 
that as good Americans we agree that he is worth 
curing, and that we of all people can find a cure. 
If we believe we can go to the moon both physi- 
cally and financially we ought to be able to make 
our own backyard fit to live in and soul-satisfying 
too. To do this we must really want to. 

One of the best ways to achieve this worthy end 
which has so far successfully eluded us is to arrive 
at an understanding between all concerned as to 
desirable and attainable ways and means to effect 
a cure. The customer for a better physical environ- 
ment is generally dependent on the producer, the 
builder, and now and then the architect. All are 
helped or hindered toward their goals by local, 
state and federal government. Each of these is 
busy at his own pursuits all related to the final 
product—our total physical environment—but 
each so independent and unrelated to the other 
that no one will accept responsibility for the re- 
sultant conglomeration. 

A catalytic agent is clearly needed to permit 
these interdependent contributors to work as a 
unity. Perhaps this agent should be called a magic 
elixir, for though it has been widely talked about, 
often prophesied and numerously attempted it has 
yet to happen. It is the industrialized house. This 
is not to say that it is sufficient by itself—no 
catalytic agent is. It has the potential though, | 
believe, to bring these still indissoluble ingredients 
into reaction to produce a satisfying physical en- 
vironment long overdue. 

What does the customer say about this indus- 
trialized house? So far he has managed to resist 
quite well the attempts which have been offered to 
him in its name. He has with some justice asked 
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why he should accept “prefabrication,” “ma- 
chined finishes,” metallic surfaces, just for their 
own sake. Too often he finds that these attempts, 
except for isolated examples of greatly improved 
mechanical equipment, have done little to make 
his over-all life easier, better or less costly than 
the tried and true methods. 

The building material and equipment producer 
has been in favor of industrialization for some time 
—in fact, has proclaimed himself an industrialist— 
and in a piecemeal, irresponsible, fragmented way 
he is. With his brother producers, however, he 
creates a mammoth headless centipede who can 
go nowhere because he cannot coordinate his legs 
to proceed concurrently in the same direction. 
Most producers are so far content and indeed insist 
on producing only one or two unrelated incomplete 
parts of the whole product. All resist dealing di- 
rectly with the consumer by offering him the com- 
plete product which is all he is interested in. The 
consumer shelter magazine story house is a good 
indication of this. Dream house after dream house, 
created at great expense for an amorphous client, 
is generally just an advertising display for the pro- 
ducers of unrelated materials and equipment which 
somehow or other are grafted on to each other to 
produce a Cinderella tale for the increasingly dis- 
illusioned reader. 

What of the builder? He is less and less the man 
he used to be. More and more houses are pro- 
duced by fewer and fewer builders. This process 
of change is bound to accelerate as more multiple- 
family dwellings appear as they must if we are to 
be able to have any time left over from getting to 
and from them. The new builder is talking about 
and trying larger and larger more prefabricated 
components, often attempting to do his own indus- 
trializing—usually with insufficient capital, know- 
how or design. He is, though, generally conserva- 
tive, ready for change, uneasy in the knowledge 
that he is not producing good value or a com- 
munity of homes he can really be proud of. Every 
community with vacant land is enacting legislation 
as fast as it can to block the builder, whereas he 
might be, and in a few examples is, a large factor 
in aiding growing communities in solving their 
building problems successfully. He is all too widely 
considered as a necessary evil to be guarded 


against and where possible strait-jacketed. 

What of the architect? He has perhaps the most 
crucial part to play in this reaction between the 
elements necessary to produce a satisfactory physi- 


cal environment. 

Philip Will, Jr, President of the ATA, in an im- 
portant policy statement made and widely publi- 
cized, included the following remarks: 

“The architectural profession should assume re- 
sponsibility for nothing less than the nation’s man- 
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made environment including the use of land, water 
and air, an environment in harmony with the 
aspirations of man. . . In one form or another, the 
solutions to all these problems lie in the province 
of design which is the special province of the 
architect.” 

How many of us have done any significant work 
to implement this statement? The general and 
easiest answer most of us will make is that our 
qualifications for working in this area are not 
recognized and it is therefore impossible for us to 
make a contribution or earn an adequate living 
working in this field. 

Both of these statements are true, but the fault 
still lies largely with us. It has been obvious for a 
long time that a satisfactory living environment is 
dependent on far more than single buildings. Too 
few of us have been concerned with more than a 
single building at a time with its immediate sur- 
roundings. This concern with single buildings has 
in many cases contributed to the very chaotic con- 
ditions which we are so quick to deprecate. | can 
remember, myself, my surprise on my first visit to 
San Francisco, fresh out of architectural school 
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Patio house plans. Airport Circle development for Penn- 
sauken, New Jersey. Webb & Knapp Communities, Inc; 
Carl Koch & Associates, architects 


many years ago, when I saw two single-family 
houses, each designed by a well-known and re- 
vered modern architect, placed cheek-by-jowl on 
a street in San Francisco. It occurred to me way 
back then what a fantastic hodge-podge would be 
made up and down the street by a continuation of 
the battle these two houses were waging with each 
other. 


As a profession, with certain exceptions, of 
course, we have not found it profitable, nor has 
our help been sought, not only because the need 
for good design has not been recognized but also 
because we have too often had too little really 
useful in the way of design to contribute. 

The kind of individualism which has led us to 
develop and follow one cliché after another, has 
led each of our clients, the producer, the building 
and the final customer to look for help elsewhere. 

Yet there is general recognition that the archi- 
tect is concerned with industry. “Building USA,” 
edited by Architectural Forum, says that “An 
architect is a man who is willing to agree that the 
manufacturer is in the most intimate way a par- 
ticipant in design, that the design of our building 
parts must be made in the factory, that architec- 
ture in an industrial age is no longer an art built 
on handicraft. It deals with an assembly of ready- 
made manufactured products. How the individual 
product has been designed determines the char- 
acter of the assembly.” The connection between 
the architect and the manufacturer must there- 
fore be more intimate than ever, since architec- 
tural design must move into the factory. 

On the other hand, an architect is apt to be a 
man who still agrees with Ruskin that, “Archi- 
tecture is the art which so disposes and adorns 
the edifices raised by man, for whatever purposes, 
that the sight of them contributes to the mental 
health, power and pleasure.” We worry a good 
deal about the ancient values lost, the landscape 
plowed under, the ugliness created in the name 
of material progress. Many architects have escaped 
from the present into a fairyland of form, usually 
in an attempt to demonstrate the tremendous tech- 
nological advances we have made, at the same 
time searching for a beauty and serenity they feel 
we have lost. One modern architect after another 
with whom I have discussed prefabrication and 
standardization has told me he doesn’t like to ac- 
cept smooth surfaces, rigid machine requirements, 
and endless duplication of identical parts and 
places. They insist on freedom. I have listened to 
them sympathetically and then having looked at 
their building, I find myself struggling with a para- 
dox. Each one of them has accepted considerable 
discipline to keep his building from becoming an 
architectural juke box. Unity, beauty, coherence 
are all important aspects of good architectural de- 
sign. All demand discipline—subordinating the 
parts to the whole, striving for clarity rather than 
exuberance, finding a simple instead of a com- 
plicated way to accomplish a purpose. Through- 
out history the greatest architecture has been sub- 
ject to a fascinating combination of discipline and 
daring. The pyramids, 4,000 years old, today with 
all our technology would still be quite an engi- 
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East Hills project for Action Housing, Inc: Carl Koch & Associates, architects. 1 
20’ x 40° 2-bedroom townhouse lower level of double unit. 3 
24’ x 28’ 4-bedroom townhouse garage under. 5—20' x 28’ 


level entry. 2 
level of double unit. 4 
entry. 6—20’ x 28’ 3-bedroom townhouse ground-floor entry 
10—Parking area 


neering problem to construct. In the classic period 
architects designed beautiful buildings using iden- 
tical elements over and over again, refining them 
over long periods of time. In the middle ages, 
the cathedrals which expressed man’s hopes and 
aspirations better than ever before or since de- 
rived breathtaking beauty from the necessity of 
using two materials—stone and glass—in a daring 
way subject to extreme limitations. The process 
was one of very slow evolution and the architect 
accepted the rigorous discipline necessary to build 
in this medium. 

There is much to be learned by looking back 
that will help us to design better for the future 
using industrialization. To achieve the beauty and 
serenity and interest, which living environments 
of the past have provided, we can follow the prin- 
ciples which gave them the qualities we recognize 
as filling a need in our own lives—but not by 


16’ x 28’ 2-bedroom townhouse split- 
20’ x 40° 3-bedroom townhouse upper 
3-bedroom townhouse split-level 


7—Children’s play. 8—Adult recreation. 9—Pavilion 


copying the outward forms minus the inward 
meaning. 

Today many of us generally lack the imagina- 
tion necessary to harness the industrial process by 
accepting the disciplines imposed by it. This state- 
ment sounds paradoxical. Let me try to explain. 
It is true we do an almost limitless number of 
things with our new processes and new mate- 
rials. We can simulate natural materials with vari- 
ous manufacturing processes. We can support 
buildings with air. We can do almost any job with 
a bewildering choice of methods and materials. 
We can as one engineer has said correct almost 
any design mistake with technology. Yet recent 


examples—there are depressingly few—of hand- 


some, livable communities which come immedi- 
ately to all our minds are: Chatham Village, Bald- 
win Hills, Greenbelt, Vallingby—characteristically 
achieve their distinction in spite of, or because of, 
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a rigid discipline in which the buildings per se 
are quietly anonymous and even undistinguished. 
The imaginative designer will learn that true free- 
dom is most meaningful within a framework of 
discipline. In our day the framework we are of- 
fered is the so-far untapped potential of the in- 
dustrial process, which far from inhibiting our 
individual self-expression, can and will channel 
our energies in the direction of contributing to 
the whole man and his society instead of dissipat- 
ing them in the creation of jewels in chaos. 

We have never been further behind in our po- 
tential or our needs for better building or in our 
knowledge of what to do about it. Fast as our in- 


Alternate site plan, housing 
area. Airport Circle develop- 
ment for Pennsauken, New 
Jersey. Webb & Knapp Com- 
munities, Inc; Carl Koch & 
Associates, architects 
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dustry is moving because of the movement in 
the rest of our economy, we are further than 
we've ever been from meeting our opportunities 
and responsibilities. 

All of us, in the designing professions, in in- 
dustry, and in the building business, and in gov- 
ernment must accept a new responsibility, meet 
this challenge of a better living environment for 
all Americans. 

Perhaps the biggest single reason for the in- 
ability of the industrialized house to make its 
breakthrough to date is an obvious though often 
forgotten vicious circle of cause and effect. Mass 
production brings low prices and low prices make 


mass markets. Only a mass market can bring mass 
production but only mass production can effect 
the economics required by a mass market. 

Many will agree that maybe a 10% reduction 
in price or equivalent improvement in perform- 
ance and certainly a 20% one — could tap 
a tremendous new market — but then the ques- 
tioning begins. Will FHA approve? How about 
local building codes? Will the American customer 
really accept something new? Have exhaustive 
market surveys been made? This question was 
answered very well once by the reply — What 
kind of market survey would have indicated a 
demand for Mozart before anybody had heard 
him? The truly industrialized house is, as I see it, 
at least as far from the house of today as Mozart 
was from his immediate predecessor — but it is 
not a one-man composition. 

Besides a strong concept fitted both to mass 
production requirements and techniques, and hu- 
man aspirations for beauty, efficiency and quality, 
it needs a courageous producer and possibly a 
guaranteed market to justify the investment need- 
ed to complete the circle mentioned above. 

An interesting and apparently successful at- 
tempt in this direction is being made in England 


now. 

For some years one of the regional authorities 
has been sponsoring prefabrication in schools. 
Sufficient experience and good enough results 


were obtained to warrant an expansion of the pro- 
gram to the point where a new integrated school 
construction system was designed and pre-sold to 
enough communities to justify the large capital ex- 
penditures necessary to tool up, complete the de- 
signs and produce in large enough quantities to 
make real and actual the economics postulated in 
the original design. 

This kind of encouragement it seems to me 
might help to get the industrialized house off dead 
center in America. There is certainly as real if less 
obvious a crisis to be met in our deteriorating 
physical environment as there is in the more ob- 
vious aspects of our national defense. Isn’t it at 
least as important to make our own world habit- 
able again as it is to attempt to inhabit the moon? 
And doesn’t an objective look at our own world 
prove pretty conclusively that we are falling badly 
behind several countries at least in this regard? 

I have from time to time for many years been 
aware at first hand of the ability of the Scandi- 
navians to improve the livability of their cities 
while modernizing them but it came as a real 
shock to me to see recently that we have at least 
as much to learn from our neighbor to the south, 
Mexico. 

In Mexico City recently, near the University— 
in itself a fascinating glimpse at a new world— 


I came upon the physical embodiment of the kind 
of community which we should be but are not 
building in America. Though some of the paint 
was still wet it was a full and happy community. 
It had the design qualities in modern terms which 
all satisfying communities have had—homo- 
geneity with individuality—trelatively few simple 
materials thoughtfully handled—discipline com- 
bined with imagination. 

The natural advantages of the site were made 
the most of—existing trees treated with reverence 
and new planting obviously thought of as integral 
with the whole scheme. Art in the form of sculp- 
ture and mosaic wall murals was a basic part of 
the design. The mosaics in panels six feet wide 
and building height—occurred in a regular rhythm 
each a different design executed in natural stone 
of different colors. 

The focus of the neighborhood kept cool by 
trees and a sculptured fountain coming to life out 
of a Mayan heritage—an outdoor theater—shops 
—kindergartens—an elementary school—a num- 
ber of tot lots—rich green lawns and flower gar- 
dens carefully related with textured paving so that 
children could romp without spoiling their play- 
ground. One of the most interesting aspects was 
the happy way that individual tastes in home fur- 
nishings were possible without spoiling the effect 
of unity and coherence throughout the neighbor- 
hood—windows large enough for light and view 
but small enough so that the owner could be 
allowed to choose his own curtains. 

In summary one of the very most important 
challenges facing us as a world leader of democ- 
racy is being able to prove that our physical en- 
vironment is in accord with our stated ideals— 
that we are in fact civilized. To achieve this goal 
of a civilized physical environment far more re- 
sponsibility and cooperation is necessary between 
industry, the present day builder, a revitalized 
design profession and government cooperation en- 
couraging progress—not the status quo. A strong 
catalytic agent can be the industrialized house— 
uniting all three or four contributors to a better 
environment in an endeavor too large and com- 
plex for any segment to handle alone. Good de- 
sign for democratic human beings must be recog- 
nized as basic to any solution of our physical 
environment worthy of our ideals. 

The designer must then use discipline and im- 
agination to provide in housing something both 
professional and citizen will recognize as being 
as good as and desirable for their time as in other 
times. In finally harnessing the most potent force 
at our disposal in this country and age we may 
find the best if not the only key to genuine re- 
vitalization of our communities and, incidentally, 
our profession. 
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Suburbia Revisited 


by Allen G. Siple, AIA 


> From where I sit, in a somewhat dilapidated 
ivory tower in the City of Beverly Hills, there 
appear to be two equally popular ways of looking 
at “housing tracts,” or dormitory suburbia for 
those who prefer the Latin: | Through the rose- 
colored spectacles of the merchant builder, the 
real estate agent, the lending institution and the 
eager young couples who sign up for “Non-Vets— 
No-Down”; 2 Through the smoked goggles usu- 
ally worn by land philosophers and urban sophis- 
ticates, comforting to the jaundiced eye and giving 
the currently preferred dim view of the suburbs. 

A third optical approach seems at the moment 
not in vogue,—to look at Urban Sprawl as it now 
is after the fact and without “corrective lenses,” 
to give it the hard look, to try to observe realisti- 
cally its plus and minus values, to note its appeal 
by contrast with decaying urbs, the damage al- 
ready wrought both to the city and the country- 
side, to see the problem in its entirety, the prob- 
lem of exploding numbers, more roofs for more 
people, more houses on less land, and to try to 
learn what our past mistakes have been, taking 
full advantage of “twenty-twenty hindsight,” a 
faculty with which we are all so generously en- 
dowed. 

Thinking about these weighty matters the other 
noon on the fourth cup of coffee, I recalled a 
housing development that I had a bit to do with a 
few years ago, and I felt attracted, as they say in 
police reports, to revisit the scene of the crime. 

Accordingly, toward evening I left my tower 
and drove to that suburb known as Westdale now 
deep in the ever-sprawling outskirts of the Pueblo 
of the Queen of the Angels. Fifteen years had 
passed since I last made this eight-mile journey 
and it seemed timely to investigate how things 
were doing in that early post-war subdivision, 
both with my little ziggurats and with the inhabi- 
tants now at mid-point on the thirty-year mort- 
gage plan. 

In the year FHA 12 and AD 1946, I had ac- 
cepted an offer to join a tract building team as 
“design consultant”—a title sufficiently innocuous 


A humorous account of what it’s like to go back to the 


housing development in suburbia where, fifteen years 


before, you've acted as a design consultant in its con- 


struction. Mr Siple, a Beverly Hills architect, is bound 
to tickle your funnybone with this report on home own- 


ers “mid-way on the thirty-year payment plan” 


to relieve me of total responsibility but adequate 
to justify the monthly stipend of $1500 on a two- 
year run with all drafting to be performed in and 
paid for by the tract developers’s office. 

I may be subjected to disciplinary action but I 
have always considered the Boiling of the Pot a 
normal and necessary side-line of the architectural 
career. | was thus afforded a living while pursuing 
in off-hours my own elevated professional practice 
and an undisturbed contemplation of the irregular 
Greek verbs. I also enjoyed the camaraderie of 
the company’s drafting room—the whistling vir- 
tuoso head-draftsman, Ray Abos, doing La Tosca 
—as the boys apparently enjoyed my carly morn- 
ing recitations of the first chapter of Genesis. 
Morale was high, in spite of the job at hand and 
in spite of the beguiling pink horizon of the “brave 
new world.” Bear in mind, if you will and can, 
that in 1946 the word “modern” had not yet dis- 
turbed the calm puddle of FHA policy—in fact, 
“modern stuff” was then frowned upon and sniffed 


at, with official skepticism—at arm’s length. 


“Dream” Houses 

We were engaged upon a mildly entertaining en- 
terprise—designing 782 houses—"“each to be dif- 
ferent with sales appeal,” said the office memo 
from on high! We went ahead on three basic com- 
mon-sense plans, rather pedestrian in view of 
later developments but locating the principal 
rooms generally on the “rear” or garden side. For 
variation, we had a bedroom wing that could jut 
or not jut, a sliding trombone garage that could 
be turned sideways to give the much-to-be-desired 
half-moon driveway. We had a breakfast alcove 
that could jut and become a “formal” dining room 
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separated by a door from the kitchen. There were 
at least 782 different entrance variations easily 
inventable. Color schemes suggested infinity. So 
the show was on the road. 

The sales wing clobbered for the “homey” 
touch. It and the advertising man, known to us 
as “the enemy,” believed that dormer windows 
were much desired and low eaves gave a bed- 
room that early girlish nostalgia, a feeling of rain 
on the roof, and all that sort of thing! Shutters 
enhanced the hole-in-the-wall window. Treillage 
and winding stepping-stones enhanced the front 
entrance, recalling moonlit nights, highschool 
romance, or something. Our living room fireplaces 
usually had mantels with a plug for an electric 
clock and ample width for the household gods 
and Christmas cards. Our “convertible den” could 
somehow accommodate a studio couch and a large 
leather chair for Daddy and the evening paper. 

Our garages—not carports!—had doors and 
were intended for automobiles of modest size, not 
300 HP spaceships with fins, and were planned 
for normal accummulation of junk, without which 
everyday life was then and still is improbable, 
even with latter-day storage walls. 

As I drove along toward Westdale, I reviewed 
these plan considerations of times gone by and 
wondered how far-sighted they really were. And 
how about the New Look, now so successfully 
entrenched? I thought of “the enemy”—the sales 
wing, and for old time’s sake, whistled a strain 
from La Tosca. | thought of the “population ex- 


plosion” and what it might have done to the little 
“and God said unto them, be fruitful, 
and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue 
it.” Surely in fifteen years I could expect or hope 
for extensive remodellings. 


houses... 


No Change at All? 


My first impression on turning into the main 
street of Westdale was crushing! The little houses 
looked at first sight about the same as I remem- 
bered them! Trees had grown and shingled roofs 
had weathered; but the whole place seemed wrapt 
in self-sufficient slumber. 

True, there were a few applied stone facings, 
brick plant-boxes, plastic fences, chinoiseries, and 
other gestures toward contemporary design in 
treillage, brise-soleils, louvers, perforated cement- 
block grilles, etc. But not more than a half-dozen 
out of 782 had gone all out for remodelling on 
the street-facing side. All of them, however, 
looked well-kept and freshly painted, the color 
schemes departing occasionally from the original, 
featured by touches of black trim intended per- 
haps as an evidence of advanced taste to point up 
the status symbol. In fact, the black motif has 
swept the whole subdivision—a kind of neighbor- 


hood comme il faut! If you still have green shut- 
ters, you probably still play Canasta. 

All of the front yards, imposed by the legal set- 
back restriction, showed signs of hard work and 
loving care. Many, indeed, were like submissions 
in a garden club show with groupings of birches, 
banana palms and bamboo, or an off-center dwarf 
pine on a mound of oriental grass complete with 
stone lantern. A few front yard fences had been 
timidly introduced—little white pickets or rustic 
rails overgrown with rioting roses, all held down 
to the restricted height of 3’-6” as required by 
the building ordinance. 

The parkway trees were a positive value after 
fifteen years of growth since | remembered them 
with trunks the girth of my thumb. Some had died 
or for other reasons were no more, and | found 
the gaps pleasing, especially when other trees in 
the front yards had achieved enough size to carry 
the continuity of the leafy tops in and out of the 
monotonous parkway pattern. 

In general, the whole street scene looked in- 
hibited and self-conscious,—contrived to conform 
to legal restrictions and neighborhood respecta- 
bility. Pride of ownership and possible “re-sale 
value” appeared as equally motivating factors. 

But a real surprise was waiting back of those 
pretty and cosmetic facades! 

Pushing a few door-bells with due misgivings 
and in the embarrassing role of a pollster, | found 
that great things had been happening. Partitions 
had been torn out, doors walled in, and walls 
pushed out into the rear patios to gain more elbow 
room within. One house had doubled its original 
1400 square feet! Bedrooms and baths had been 
tacked on to the full limit of legal land coverage. 
Garages had been taken over as “family” or 
“hobby” rooms, carports then being added only 
to be remodelled again into something else with 
another carport added in tandem. So-called “serv- 
ice porches” had become “breakfast alcoves” or 
“offices,” the laundry then moving on into the at- 
tached garage with a maid’s room and bath dis- 
placing the second car. 

When patios were gobbled up by the new 
“lanai” or added bedrooms to the full limit of 
the rear-yard ordinance restriction, new patios 
were built farther back, in many cases with swim- 
ming pools. Clothes driers had relieved the de- 
mand for service yards. Sic transit gloria Monday, 
with multi-colored undies whipping in the breeze! 

But to offset this decorative loss, most house- 
holders had bestrewn their own kingdoms (back 
of the front yards!) with all the normal and 
healthy clutter accessory to well-adjusted tax- 
paying life. All the little juniors had left their 
wagons and battle-ships just where they had left 
them, as a perfect booby-trap for father sauntering 
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forth through the newly installed sliding glass 
doors in the dead of night. Older juniors had taken 
over the new pebbled-cement patio for the dis- 
section of a vintage Model-A. Still older “juniors” 
had left a striped bath-towel, a high-ball glass with 
lemon rind, and a floating funny-paper to decorate 
the pool. Most garage gable-ends held basket-ball 
hoops and high over every sentimental roof-line a 
TV antenna etched its “contemporary” pattern in 
the sky. 


People Are People 


I found the whole expression most heartening! 
People were behaving like people, in spite of 
pretty and conforming facades, in spite of “zon- 
ing” restrictions. Urban Sprawl was beginning to 
consolidate, to tighten and occupy its sprawl! 

I talked at some length with Doris Palmer, an 
early purchaser now at mid-way on the thirty-year 
payment plan. With a balance yet to go of $6500 
against a current market value of $45,000, the 
financial status seems fairly secure. After re- 
modelling her own house to bring it to that hand- 
some value, she went on to do others in the tract 
as designer-decorator and has worked up an ex- 
panding clientele, having special knowledge of the 
Westdale houses, their problems and possibilities. 
“About 70% of the houses have had interior re- 
modellings at least once!” she said. “They were 
pretty well built to start with, and can take it!” 

There is the paper-cup, throw-away school of 
built-in obsolescence in housing philosophy. As 
my English secretary said: “How frightfully un- 
sporting!” Give those who are to follow houses 
worth owning, paying for and keeping, and they 
will correct our “mistakes,” each in his own way! 

There is the wise-guy school who wryly remark: 
“Those shacks won’t be there thirty years from 
now. The new forty-year mortgage is nothing but 
a rental plan—with the government holding the 
bag.” Then the crystal ball, esthetic gentry who 
look forward with gleeful enthusiasm to massive 
clearances of the “future slums,” and a chance to 
say: “We told you so!” 

All of these slants on housing theory are based 
on the notion of more or less temporary struc- 
tures, nothing to be taken too seriously. But our 
little tract houses, even for the land philosopher, 
are disgustingly durable, thanks to the Uniform 
Code and FHA standard requirements. 

Even the California product of tar paper, 
chicken wire and stucco nailed to a framework of 
“genuine Douglas Fir” is, from an engineering 
and common-sense view-point, a very worthy and 
long-lived box, more than adequate for withstand- 
ing the non-existent inclemencies of the heavens 
and for challenging the unpredictable but always 
possible earthquake. The disturbing fact is that 


the less seriously a structure is built the better 
chance it has to survive that fatal hour. 

Five hundred years would probably be fairly 
severe on our little houses built of two-by-fours, 
considering the termite, not a novelty to Ashur- 
banipal, King of Assyria in the seventh century, 
BC. But we now have chemistry to fight the ant, 
and (barring general catastrophe) a life expec- 
tancy of two hundred years with luck should be 
quite probable. 

New roofs and water-heaters would be as pre- 
dictable as death and taxes. More coats of paint 
with periodic sand-blasting, new floors from time 
to time to replace the “life-long vinyl,” new plumb- 
ing every fifty years, new gadgets every fifteen 
years—all this should be understood by any 
reasonable home owner. 

But the little house will be standing there a 
century or two from now in spite of mutations and 
lean-tos, just as wooden houses still stand in New 
England after two centuries of useful life. One in 
Old Lyme that I inspected, built in 1781, had a 
full course of oak timbers laid into the central 
stone chimney as a kind of “bond beam” to sup- 
port the kitchen hearth. The termites had finally 
begun to chew with enough food on hand for 
another fifty years! 

Well! There would seem to be enough time on 
hand in which to look at suburbia realistically and 
constructively, as now built for better or for 
worse. As architects, we can deplore the stupidity 
of land waste, the inflicted lot size and street pat- 
tern. We can deplore the continued spawning of 
Mother Goose cottages and the Squirrely Renais- 
sance, and give prizes for designs which at least 
acknowledge the intelligence and dignity of man. 
We can plan houses with more thought toward 
remodelling and adapting to individual needs in 
a restless age. But as architects in the larger sense, 
we must hammer away on the basic issues of land 
use, both for projects now on the boards and with 
an eye for what must and will happen to suburbs 
already built. 

Looking ahead a few years, maybe fifty, when 
deeded restrictions will have expired and “set- 
back” ordinances are certain to have been over- 
ruled by a practical and vigorous population, 
multiplied by “x” according to our prophets, the 
street scene of Westdale may at last be altered. 
I find it no strain on clairvoyance to imagine the 
little houses built out to the front property line, 
beginning with high walls and screens for privacy, 
or to see whole streets dead-ended or turned into 
wooded greenways, the automobile by that time 
either under control or obsolete. Perhaps an ivory 
tower rumination—but munching on real grass 
fresh-cropped from the “grass roots” of West- 
dale. <4 
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Land Planning vs Land Scraping 


by Eugene R. Martini, ASLA, AIP 


> We are better housed than any other people in 
the world; yet one need not fly often or drive far 
to see that we have made a mess of our land. 

Fortunately we now realize our mistakes. Com- 
munities are preparing controls; the home-building 
industry is alerting its builders; mortgagees are 
concerned with amenities; and at long last the 
landscape architect and the building architect are 
recognizing their joint responsibility. But regard- 
less of controls, or desire, or challenge, talent is 
needed. Good subdivision regulations do not assure 
livable homes. The home builder's product must 
start with land. The architect's dream must rise 
from the earth. The crying need is for better land 
planning and better plot planning. To demonstrate 
the value of land planning is the objective of this 
article. 

With only a minimum of prejudice | can state 
profoundly that land planning and plot planning 
are phases of landscape architecture. But I do not 
propose to digress into semantics lest I stir up a 
Donnybrook of professional prides. Good sub- 
division designs have come from the hands of engi- 
neers, planners and architects. Nicely fitted plot 
plans have resulted from collaboration of building 
architects, landscape architects, engineers and 
builders. More and more often, builders are paying 
for complete design services. The market is insist- 
ing upon a better product. The application of 
“tender loving care” to the land, to the lot and to 
existing trees is at long last being appreciated. 


What Is Land Planning? 

Land planning involves a healthy blend of engi- 
neering intelligence and creative talent. It includes 
determinations of land use, recognition of land cost 
and construction problems, and the production of 
the optimum number of marketable lots—I say 
optimum because I mean the maximum number 
feasible to assure attractive parcels for individual 
buyers who are becoming more discriminating each 
year. 

Land planning is a remodeling job and there- 
fore involves some of the same unknowns as re- 
modeling a structure. It cannot start with a clean 
drawing board. 


What Can Land Planning Provide? 


Through an awareness of market trends, of 
planning programs and of esthetic principles, an 


The architect's dream rises from the earth. The home- 
builder’s product starts with the earth. Mr Martini, At- 
lanta landscape architect, herewith probes the use and 


misuse each is making of the land 


experienced land planner can provide values be- 
yond those offered by standard subdivision devel- 
opment practices. These values may be realized 
in any or all of the following ways: 


Cash Values 


1 Avoiding purchase of unproductive land. 
This can be done through careful analysis and 
evaluation of planning proposals for expressways, 
schools and other public works. It will involve a 
study of trends in the area. It should include re- 
view of traffic patterns, storm drainage problems 
and utility systems. It should involve analysis of 
topography and the preparation of sketch plans to 
determine yield in relation to cost. 

2 Providing the maximum number of market- 
able parcels. There can be a great difference be- 
tween the number of lots shown on a flat paper 
plan and the number that can be realized on the 
ground. Time and time again the careful land 
planner can produce, with adjustment of road to 
topo, a lot to topo and of road to lot, a greater 
total of buildable lots. 

3 Keeping to a minimum the cost of clearing, 
grading, storm drainage and other construction 
items. Normal engineering practice on subdivision 
roads (a la state highway standards) does not 
always recognize area-wide grading problems, nor 
does it recognize lateral traffic problems involved 
in driveways and house sites. Through a careful 
study of all improvement factors, savings can 
usually be realized. 

4 Designing maximum value into the market- 
able parcels. Good land planning, with an eye to 
esthetics, can assure more attractive building sites. 
It takes advantage of natural features and com- 
munity facilities. It provides for easier driveway 
grades, the saving of more trees and a reduction in 
grading. An accessible, shaded building site brings 
the top price. 


Long Term Values 


1 Building a reputation for quality that will 
assure success with the buying public. The product 
of a builder gets to be known in the market almost 
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as well as that of an automobile dealer or other 
merchant. If he sells too many “lemons,” or if he 
can’t stand behind his product, the word will get 
around through salesmen, the press and the public. 
Good land planning will help to minimize this pos- 
sibility. 

2 Building a reputation for reliability that will 
assure success with public officials and agencies. 
Through proper presentation of his exhibits, a 
good land planner can help the builder establish 
a good working relationship with community offi- 
cials and federal agencies. The better the image 
the builder creates, the better will be his treatment 
as he returns over the years to the planning com- 
mission, the construction department, the chief 
underwriter, or the loan guarantee officer. 

3 Developing a sense of satisfaction in produc- 
ing one well done job after another. A man works 
for money and he works for recognition. Manage- 
ment surveys have revealed that recognition often 
provides the greater drive. There is no greater 
reward than a job well done. Good land planning 
provides that certain extra that often makes the 
difference between a development that people ad- 
mire and just another subdivision. 


Hidden Values 


1 A good land planner, like a good lawyer, can 
anticipate trouble and thereby help his client 


avoid it. 

2 A good land planner has a common back- 
ground with agency planners and can think with 
them. This speeds up processing time. Because he 
“talks the language” a land planner can, in his 
representation of a client, get a better and faster 
break. He ~an more rapidly bring about a meeting 
of the mi ids. His familiarity with the details of 
planning procedure and forms will save time. 
Through taking the responsibility for much of the 
“leg work,” a good land planner can leave the 
builder free to devote his time to the problems of 
financing and programing. 

3 A land planner who is also a landscape ar- 
chitect can help assure a product with maximum 
appeal. A landscape architect knows the survival 
probabilities of existing trees and ground cover. 
He can demonstrate that it is not necessary to 
scrape everything out of the way; that it is not 
necessary to provide a bare aseptic platform for a 
standard model house. Scraping the earth increases 
the run-off of rainfall. Collecting it in ditches, 
increases its speed. The jelly mold pattern of grad- 
ing, whereby each lot is wrapped with a drainage 
ditch, may have some advantages during construc- 
tion, but need not be perpetuated in all of its ugly 
manifestations. A good landscape architect knows 
how a mulch of hay, straw, or forest duff can be 
combined with deep cultivation and quick-growing 


cover crops to serve as a turkish towel that will 
soak up rain before it causes damage. 

Patterns of ground cover, grass and existing 
trees, along with well-selected, well-placed shrubs 
can so increase appeal as to assure a more rapid 
sale. It is the savings in quick turnover that often 
makes the difference between profit and loss to 
many a builder. 


Retarding Factors 

Until recently there have not been enough well- 
trained land planners available in all parts of the 
country. They have not be able to demonstrate 
to the builders that their services provide benefits 
that cover their fees many times over. On the other 
hand, most home builders and land developers 
have been underfinanced. The custom of expect- 
ing the designer, the engineer and the sub-contrac- 
tor to finance the operation has led to dispirited 
participation if not to shoddy work. 

Until the last few years, the pent-up demand for 
housing has made it unnecessary to provide much 
more than the minimum to assure a sale. Only 
now is there a buyers’ market, and only now is 
the buyer becoming educated by the press to be 
more discriminating in his choice of neighborhoods 
and of houses. 

Custom has led builders to believe that cut and 
fill on any one site must be balanced. This belief, 
and the fact that the cost of grading has been 
drastically reduced have led to excessive grading 
to force a site to fit a house. We should learn that 
earth is a building material and can be brought in 
if needed. Balancing of cut and fill should not be 
expected any more than the building of a house 
with the timber that can be found on the site. The 
ease with which earth can be shoved around has 
led to unnecessary devastation of ground form and 
feature. The preservation of beauty has been left 
in the hands of diesel powered maniacs. 

The free plan service of some agencies has made 
of land planning a perfunctory step to get ap- 
proval; and the mail order service has led to mis- 
takes through inadequate site inspection. Outdated 
zoning ordinances, unrealistic subdivision regula- 
tions and Procrustean MPR’s have discouraged 
invention and imagination. The minimum has be- 
come the maximum and the norm has become the 
ideal. The false sense of status which the home 
owner gets from a detached house (be it only 10’ 
from its neighbor) has led to the desecration of 
more acres than the law should allow. Each man’s 
cracker box is his castle. More livability could be 
provided through good row housing than through 
setting so many identical houses in a row. 

A new trend in the home-building industry may 
present a new difficulty. This is the separation of 
land development from house building. “Develop- 
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Robert C. Lautman 


Houses designed by Keyes, Lethbridge and Condon, Washington, DC architects, winners of the 1961 AIA-NAHB Joint 
Award of Honor to architect and builder. Bennett Construction Company, Washington, DC, builders 


ers” are preparing improved lots for sale to differ- 
ent builders. Although this may result in more 
variety in subdivision houses, most of the houses 
are built from standard plans, and the lots must be 
arbitrarily graded to fit the houses. The prime 
difficulty is this: That through the developer's not 
knowing house types and sizes in advance he cuts 
his cloth to a uniform pattern and the tendency to 
the ordinary is encouraged once more. Yet all is 
not lost, for the separation of land development 
from housebuilding has, in some instances, dis- 
couraged acre-wide grading operations. In addi- 
tion, some developers who are graduates of the 
homebuilding industry—and most of them are— 
are working with builders to assure good plot 
plans and are making concessions in lot price for 
extra landscape planting or for features on en- 
trance lots. 


What Hopes For The Future? 


The future looks great! Industry-agency confer- 
ences are paving the way for better MPR’s and 
better subdivision regulations, and cities are relax- 


ing their arbitrary, sterile ordinances to recognize 


the Community Plan concept. This concept pro- 
vides for a balancing of densities to permit mix- 
tures of housing types and the insinuation of con- 
venient shopping. 

We can again enjoy convenient “village centers” 
or have nearby, the corner grocery of bygone days. 
The Community Plan, or Community Unit Plan as 
it is sometimes called, permits of higher density 
and lower coverage. By the use of “clusters,” trees 
can be saved. Invention and imagination are en- 
couraged. 


Parcels once by-passed are being looked at 
again. They often afford choice location, and usu- 
ally are a challenge to the designer and the builder. 
They have yielded interesting, carefully tailored 
combinations of house and lot and have encour- 
aged European type homes with cloistered gardens, 
family courts, and private atria. Edward Stone, 
FAIA, and Jose Luis Sert, FAIA, have given us 
superb examples of this type of controlled, but 
complete, housing. Flexible interpretations of 
zoning ordinances are allowing for private neigh- 
borhood clubs to provide tennis courts, picnic 
areas and a swimming pool in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the houses. 

Although expressways have been built like Chi- 
nese walls across the face of our land, they have 
often helped to arrest creeping blight. Commercial 
developments now leap-frog over our residential 
neighborhoods and may leave them undisturbed 
and stable for years to come. The Urban Land 
Institute, with the cooperation of AIA and ASLA 
has just published its New Approaches to Resi- 
dential Land Development. The United States Sav- 
ings and Loan League is providing guidance to 
its member lenders, and the NAHB tirelessly fos- 
ters better neighborhood developments. Some cities 
are buying development rights to preserve some 
open land. Land is, after all, our most limited 
resource. 

Each one of us needs more than an ordinary 
house regimented into a rubber-stamp type sub- 
division. New techniques may sometimes make it 
possible to assure to each home owner or tenant 
what Claude Stoller, aia, so aptly called “a sense 
of place.” 
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Home Sweet Home 


> The 1961 seething, expanding and diminishing 
world steps into the Nuclear Era with its ever- 
present opposites: One positive, possessing the 
magnificent promise of progress for the future of 
all mankind; the other, negative, holding the po- 
tential of complete destruction of the human race. 

Attempting to bring that promise to fruition on 
the domestic front, America is concerned with a 
myriad of problems; the population explosion, the 
decay of cities, mobile population, slum clearance, 
and the ghastly tangles caused by the automobile 
and airplane. These are but a few of the difficul- 
ties for which answers are being sought. Professor 
J. Himes in his book Social Planning In America 
states, “At the core of every culture there are cer- 
tain values that give form and direction to society.” 
Broadly classified they are: “. . . (1) the values 
of social organization; (2) the values of individual- 
ism; and (3) the values of social welfare and hu- 
manitarianism.” These values are basic for studies 
in urban design, the physical manifestation of so- 
cial planning. 

The accent on points one and three, in attempt- 
ing solutions for countless problems including 
those of the aged, infirm, shiftless and poor, can 
cloud the needs of the individual. The responsible 
individual, who as the head of the growing family 
requires development space and freedom for his 
children, pays the bills and taxes, votes and par- 
ticipatgs in government actions. This individual 
through citizenship initiative, effort and contribu- 
tion provides the shining example for those un- 
fortunate enough to live in public housing to 
emulate. 

As the son of a poor but sturdy independent 
immigrant family with a great appreciation for 
the opportunities afforded by America, it seems 
appropriate to show concern in this limited article 
for the fundamental values of individualism ap- 
parently obscured by efforts of social planners in 
the worthy areas of social organization, welfare 
and humanitarianism. Generalizations have their 
difficulties, but the following appear to me as self- 
evident truths: 


Home 


Every normal, healthy, self-reliant, willing and 
thrifty individual with a family has the oppor- 
tunity to own a home in America. 

In order to avoid excessive criticism, qualifica- 
tions are in order. A family may have to restrain 


by Henry Charles Burge, AIA 


The joys (and the woes) of home and many of the man- 
made things that can make home so sweet. Mr Burge, 
Acting Dean, School of Architecture, University of 
Southern California, closes his article with a list of 
obligations the homebuilding industry should assume 


some expenditures in order to put together the 
down payment; for example, no TV, liquor, to- 
bacco, horse racing, gambling, contributions, long 
vacation trips, etc. In fact, one might have to lead 
a “Spartan” life for a year or so to acquire that 
down payment for a mobile home. The savings 
affected in the equity at the time of its sale could 
then provide a start for the purchase of a modest 
used home and so on. The important point, build- 
ing with hope for the independent future. 

The fact that Mr Stein seems to be objecting to 
the miles of spread-out homes in Los Angeles 
(Journal, March, 1961) only proves the point 
that the bulk of American families desire to pur- 
chase one of the finest free enterprise stakes im- 
aginable, a home in the United States with all its 
wonderful connotations. 

The latest rash of high-rise buildings and the 
sheaves of rent receipts is not the answer for 
family living. 


Automobile 


Every normal adult has the opportunity to pur- 
chase an automobile in America. It is evident 
that this mechanical device creates frustration and 
destruction, but Mr McQuade’s (Journal, March, 
1961) petulant treatment of the automobile does 
not take into account the facts. 

This modern instrument provides us with won- 
derful freedom; it allows the population of our 
nation to be mobile, to change jobs and to seek 
new horizons and challenges. It allows wives to 
shop, attend PTA meetings, to work or play. Even 
teen-agers too, find broad freedoms provided by 
the car: the search for work, running errands, 
dating and plain enjoyment as well as the eco- 
nomic restriction and responsibility of keeping the 
mechanical steed operating. 

As a motorized instrument without thinking 
powers, it does not force our population to move. 
Insufficient parking and the fact that there are 
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only four lanes of freeway crossing L.A. in the 
East, West, North and South directions is not the 
fault of the car but of us, the people, who refuse 
to initiate action that will keep our freeways five 
years ahead instead of ten years behind our needs. 

The tragedy of the needed freeway is the fact 
that the taxpayer pays for it whether he has it or 
not. For those who object to the barren roads, the 
Pasadena Freeway demonstrates the possibility of 
a pleasant driving environment. 

While rapid transit might work in some areas, 
obviously it is for the other fellow to remove his 
car from the freeway, making life easier for me. 
| abhor the inconvenience of strap-hanging, trans- 
ferring to other rapid cars, having my wife trans- 
port me to the station, walking from the rapid 
transit terminal point to my destination or dis- 
ciplining my life to a timetable. 


Parking 


Could the architect and home builder provide 
automobile parking or storage at my typical home 
for my wife and each of my three children (five 
car spaces in all)? Incidentally, a beam strong 
enough to swing a motor on would please my 
active seventeen-year-old auto mechanic. This 
device alone will probably help him establish a 
teen-age neighborhood “do it yourself” garage. 
Problems? Yes, but remember the problems grand- 
mother used to have with the stable in the rear 
and no asphalt! 

It goes without saying that all new structures 
must be required to have sufficient parking space 
for all cars servicing or visiting that structure. 
Street parking is the factor of safety. 


Speed 

California recently passed a maximum 65 miles 
an hour speed limit. This means that we of the 
Golden State can cross a city of 3,316 square 
miles (area of 65 mile circle) in a single hour. 
Los Angeles has an area of 452.2 square miles. 
Freeways designed for 65-mile an hour traffic at 
5:00 PM combined with single family housing is 
still the best deterrent to high density. 

Instead of sitting apathetically in our traffic- 
jammed cars, let us promote ample freeways even 
if deficit financing is involved. 


Technology 


In order to build these low density, predomi- 
nantly single-family cities, we will need to bring 
in the American bulldozer and the magnificent 
bouncy “carry all,” the “American developers’ 
best friend”’—Sibyl Moholy-Nagy, (Journal, 
March, 1961). 

These tools have freed architects of the rule 
that has come down to us from antiquity, “build 


with the contours.” The planner can now cross 
the contours for economic, functional or esthetic 
reasons. He can develop useless land or sculpture 
the land to enhance nature. However blame not 
the machine for the inadequacies of man and re- 
member, it too can be directed to “go with the 
contours,” if desirable. 


Education 


Every normal individual has the opportunity 
to acquire an education in America, a fact so ob- 
vious that people take it for granted and seem to 
underestimate its value. Reams have been written 
about this subject but it is generally accepted that 
the broad education which develops the thinking 
powers and ability to “write, read and figure” is 
considered the finest. However, have we developed 
the national thinking power when the advertising 
agencies of Madison Avenue sway the consumer 
public to purchase non-essentials before family 
requirements? Can the home building industry 
fight “fire with fire” by stimulating a home owner- 
ship educational program? 


Obligations for the Homebuilding Industry 


Make known at government levels the interest 
of the home building industry and the home owner 
and encourage free enterprise legislative action in 
this field. 

Encourage a national home ownership oBJEC- 
TIVE educational program to include studies of 
citizenship responsibilities in urban design. 

Encourage greater participation in ownership 
by producing a functional and pleasing shelter. 

Encourage a finer environment by demanding 
better urban design. 

Encourage solutions to related home ownership 
problems (for example: The auto should be pro- 
vided with ample parking and adequate roads for 
maximum safe speeds for peak load traffic). 

Guard against competitive “easy money” rental 
schemes which tend to dilute or destroy present 
values of individualism manifested in home owner- 
ship and so important to our culture. 


Conclusion 

Home ownership has been made possible for 
many city dwellers by the automobile. Countless 
individuals have been able to combine the desired 
qualities of urban and rural living, if so inclined, 
for the same reason. 

Happiness and the full life stem from many 
experiences, but no one will disagree with the 
thesis that the benefits derived from independent 
home ownership encourage good citizenship and 
provide a giant step toward that “Home Sweet 
Home.” Be it ever so humble, there is no place 
like home, particularly if it is paid for. <4 
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The Community in the Landscape 


> The new man-made landscape is a nightmare 
community made of roof tops. It is a jumble of 
colored gravels on pitched roofs, television an- 
tennae sprouting like a forest of tortured trees and 
vents—all in pastel shades of invented variety. 
What is new is not the monotony (which could 
have been a virtue) but the cartoon of individual- 
ity, with houses stamped endlessly out of a variety 
of facade books in a faceless, nameless, surrealist 
horror. 

We are faced by a spread, and an ever-increas- 
ing Malthusian number. A new landscape of ugli- 
ness. Before this, our communities—villages in 
the wilderness—were nodules, concentrated groups 
with a kind of gem-like quality—hard, tight and 
faceted. New England villages, all white and 
green with huge elms arched over the streets and 
white-spired, sat among their farms centered in 
their countryside. In the midwest, long, dusty 
prairie streets ran down the section lines between 
the cottonwoods and the railroad track out in the 
openness engulfed in a haze of green fields and 
corn-high farm rows. They made their own easy 
impact on the landscape and our image of an 
earlier time is of Tom Sawyer painting a white 
clapboard fence and wandering off to picnic in the 
closeby woods on Saturday. 

But now the ooze of roofs has begun to spread 
around the cities so that the endless curving 
streets faced down with tiny, homely boxes on 
60 x 110 foot lots is like an inescapable quagmire. 
In earlier times, the community was small enough 
so that the roads and buildings were separated and 
the native or planted landscape tended to dominate 
the scene. The quality of community esthetics grew 
naturally and seemed less self-consciously impor- 
tant. Somehow the rose and lilac, the elm and the 
mountain ash seemed to have enough space to 
spread, enough covering ability to enable the land- 
scape to dominate and soften the community 
scene. What is more important, we used to build 
slowly and the ugly mistakes had time to be cov- 
ered by gardens before we perpetrated new ones, 
new uglinesses. Over the years the houses would 
grow in easy increments, the Banksia rose would 
gradually cover the carpenter’s white Victorian 
fretwork and the trees made a landscape. But this 
romantic past has no real lesson (except in a 
negative sense ) for us today. No false ranch houses 
or pseudo country lanes will solve our problems. 

Now the bulldozer strikes its terrible blows and 
overnight the native trees lie dead. The hills flatten 
down under the impact of carryalls and in all the 
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Our once-neat, tightly knotted communities are now 
turning into a quagmire of roof tops and a landscape 
of ugliness. Mr Halprin calls for a renewed effort of 


building in landscape rather than building as landscape 


flat agricultural bottomlands the rich soil is net- 
worked with sewer lines and tens of thousands of 
concrete slabs stretch out mile after mile waiting 
for 2 x 4's. On these, synthetic shingles arise to 
create their own imposed landscape—a man-made, 
man-dominated one which is engulfing the world 
and surrounding us by an imposed and ugly 
esthetic. Now communities rise out of the earth 
overnight like Jason’s dragon’s teeth to overwhelm 
us. More and more we live in urbanized communi- 
ties even out in the country, and our community 
esthetics have become suddenly vitally important. 
Unless we take stock and realize that our environ- 
ment is now of our own making—man-designed 
landscapes—we can easily allow suburban to de- 
generate into sub-human. We are surrounded by 
our own doings. 

In this man-made modern landscape, it is im- 
portant that we take stock and evaluate what we 
are after and what methods can be used to achieve 
our purposes. First we know that the community 
as a total visual experience is the dominant and 
most important element in the design of a land- 
scape. Groups of houses, streets, commons areas, 
wirescapes, telephone poles, service stations—the 
total impact of these in the landscape function as 
a complete esthetic entity. We have discovered al- 
ready to our dismay, I believe, that the individual 
tract house has little meaning or esthetic impact 
(no matter how good it may be) in evolving a 
total handsome community. 

A single well-designed house endlessly repeated 
can form a community which can very easily be 
dull, uninspired and a blight on the landscape, 
even a ready-made visual slum. On the other hand, 
simple uninspired houses which group well into 
the contours and amongst the hills can be exciting 
visual additions to the native landscape and form 
handsome visual communities. 

A street lined with handsome houses can be 
depressingly unpleasant and a street formed of 
mediocre houses well paced can still pack an 
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The Community in the Landscape 


1 Brisbane, California. A fine looking community made 
up of very ordinary houses nestled in the hills 


2 The geometrical community designed with a compass. 
A good example of an imposed and sterile rigidity 


3 A community which grew in the landscape. This is the 
biblical town of Eiu Karem in the hills of Judea 


4 The umbilical approach 


5 These were once handsome sand dunes. If you look 
closely, each facade is different 
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The Streetscape 


1 The old fashioned street. None of the houses have any- 
thing except good taste. The street is for walking. 

2 This street is lined by Hansel and Gretel type houses 
and wires. It is for cars 

3 This street is lined by good, well-designed modern 
houses. Once inside them, there is much amenity and good 
design—but the street is no better than the one before 


4 Another new street with buildings grouped around 
commons areas and walking paths. Married student hous- 
ing, University of Calif. in San Francisco. Clark & Beult- 
ler & Rockrise, architects; Lawrence Halprin, site plan- 
ner and landscape architect 

$ A new kind of street—for pedestrians and little girls 
A low-cost housing development in Richmond, Easter 
Hill. Hardison & DeMars, architects; Lawrence Halprin, 
landscape architect 


esthetic impact which is enormously satisfying as 
a community design and as an environment in 
which it is agreeable to move about and live. 

What is more important, of course, is the con- 
cept of building in landscape as against building 
as landscape. The street as we have known it— 
that ancient umbilical cord for utilities and con- 
veyances, has overwhelmed our concept of com- 
munity design. And so has the well-spaced, small 
baronial estate crowded down onto its 6500 sq. ft. 
property tied with ribbons around its setbacks. 

We are forced by present day financing into a 
pseudo-economic pattern of property lines and 
individual packages which are duplicating and 
wasteful and in many ways completely inefficient 
places to live. 

Our zoning, our lending agency restrictions, our 
property lines, establish a pattern of sterility and 
rigidity which defies creative, forward-looking so- 
lutions. Modern formalistic subdivision patterns 
do not solve the problems of communities designed 
as landscape, no matter how pretty and imagina- 
tive the patterns, whether they be curvilinear or 
snail-like or crystalline in their geometry. The 
roofs and television antennae dominate, the roads 
are overly wide, the endless 60 x 110 ft. lots gen- 
erate their own inbuilt inadequacies, and the whole 
composition is inevitably dull, sterile and inor- 
ganic as a place to live. 

If we are trying, as I think we must, to evolve 
biologically sound as well as esthetically organic 
communities, then we have to take a leaf from na- 
ture’s book and evolve our solutions, not impose 
them. We should not copy nature’s outward forms 
but her method of operation. 

Geometry as an attempt to impose some kind of 
logical order on chaos will itself fail as a tech- 
nique for community design. Even where geometry 
becomes subtle, where spaces invade the composi- 
tion, where three-dimensional thought is given to 
the composition and the house itself divides and 
fragments, it fails. Vallingby has its own asymetri- 
cal geometry which, I feel, fails—surely not as 
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The Roofscape 


1 A handsome ancient roofscape, San 
Gimignano 


2 The houses individually are pleas- 
ant. The jumble, however, is not 


3 The same Hansel and Gretel com- 
munity as on p. 55. The roofs are 
fake shingles. The wires are Pacific 
Gas & Electric. The street is a mess 


4A pleasant community roofscape 
grouped around a Commons. Law- 
rence Halprin, landscape architect 
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miserably as the Levittowns, but still cannot ulti- 
mately prove to be the pattern for us to follow. It 
has an imposed pre-formulated pattern that im- 
poses a sense of unpleasant rigidity and formal 
sterility which in the long run we resent. So also 
do most of the new redevelopment schemes we see 
papered on the magazines. They are clever, they 
are carefully designed, they make nice patterns— 
but they are inorganic and pre-digested. 

We need to evolve instead a new way to design 
communities which arises out of man’s biological 
need for a community-in-landscape. The elements 
with which we work are clear and simple—the area, 
wherever it may be, sets up its own configurations 
and imposes its own requirements. Then there are 
people and their needs for shelter; but also for 
other things beyond shelter—space, green, sky, 
wildflowers, woods as well as structure. Starting 
from these requirements we need to design a new 
landscape which is in the landscape and evolves 
its sculptural forms from it. We need to put to- 
gether communities as places to live which are 
as inevitable in their biological structures as our 
needs are. We need to evolve patterns and con- 
figurations in a naturalistic, non-geometric way 
which will be esthetically satisfying because they 
evolved in a non-imposed method. 


We need to allow process to evolve continuous 
product and in this avoid geometry. We may need 
to learn to work with chaos just as nature does— 
allow for the chance which is implicit in natural- 
istic processes and evolve patterns of growth to 
guide community design. We will need to avoid 
just as much the curvilinear pseudo-naturalistic 
geometry as the renaissance geometry, for com- 
munity design is not decoration but evolves from a 
living reality. 

Out of this biology we could design ecologically 
sound as well as esthetically sculptural groups of 
communities where people would feel at home as 
part of the new man-made landscape. But it will 
mean a new attitude towards the design of en- 
vironment where the whole configuration of man’s 
needs becomes vital to the designers and the sub- 
tleties of organic processes are allowed to help 
evolve rhythmical solutions, not merely paper- 
pretty ones, no matter how urbane or sophisti- 
cated. It will undoubtedly involve a new attitude 
toward land—which will recognize it not as a 
commodity for sale but as a precious natural re- 
source which is limited in amount and therefore 
invaluable. There is a limit to our raw material 
and we need, therefore, to make the very most of 
it that we can. <4 
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Tract 
Homebuilding 
Design 


> During most of the recent homebuilder conven- 
tions, | noticed that the meetings which drew the 
largest crowds were those which taught people 
how to sell houses. 

It was apparent that fewer people were inter- 
ested in how to produce a better house than in 
how to sell what we now build, whether what we 
now build is good or bad. 

In recent years Madison Avenue has been tell- 
ing American industry to create images. These 
images are designed to motivate buying for any 
one of a number of reasons. 

Maybe the consumer buys a product to mas- 
sage his status-seeking ego, maybe he needs to get 
himself out of the doghouse, maybe he is just 
shamed into buying something but, whatever it is, 
we are taught that we must create an atmosphere 
which will bring the buyers running. 

The longer I spend in the homebuilding arena, 
the more I become convinced that a very high 
percentage of the selling job is already done if 
the product is right, and by the product we must 
include not only the house but also the plot around 
it and the community around the land. 

Our trouble is that we are so busy with the 
many problems thrown in our paths that we don’t 
take the time or devote adequate study to improve 
this product. 

The decision to change to another design usu- 
ally comes about because somebody on the other 
side of town had a smashing success with an idea 
which we now want to copy. 

The boys on Madison Avenue aren’t too far out 
when they talk about creating an image. We have 
not sold the idea of home ownership nearly as 
well as it should be, primarily, I think, because 
the home buyer has a vague notion that “they 
don’t build houses like they did in the good old 
days.” 


TODAY AND TOMORROW 


by Herman H. York, AIA 


Today the architect and homebuilder must create areas 
of enjoyment without and within the home in order to 
sell their product. Mr York tells us what the home buyer 


wants from us today and will be looking for tomorrow 


We should spend time getting people to like our 
houses, to realize that for the most part they rep- 
resent good value. 

A recent best-seller book is entitled “Enjoy, 
Enjoy!” There is an application for a theme such 
as enjoy, enjoy to the production of homes for sale. 
In the design and merchandising of tract built 
houses we must keep in mind the advantage of 
having the home owner enjoy the buying of a 
house instead of allowing him to approach it as a 
problem fraught with potential danger. 

Creating an atmosphere which stimulates all 
members of the family to become enthusiastic 
about our product spells the difference between 
success and failure. The climate necessary for such 
enthusiasm is often created in the design of the 
house, from floor plan layout to exterior finish. 

From the moment the family steps out of its 
car at the curb, the house should envelop them in 
an atmosphere which should make them subcon- 
sciously say “We wish this were our home, it 
would be fun to live here.” 

If there is a trend in home design which has 
made itself apparent in recent years, it is that of 
creating both within and without many areas of 
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enjoyment in the form of luxury features. Of 
course, there are budget restrictions on this kind 
of thing, but with imaginative thinking often many 
ideas can be developed which cost very little. Such 
items take on many forms. They should appeal 
not only to the woman buyer but to the husband 
and to the children; particularly if the youngsters 
are teen-agers. 

The builder and his architect are faced with a 
peculiar problem because the home buyer says 
he wants more space but if space is provided at 
the sacrifice of luxury the buyer looks elsewhere— 
at houses which appeal to his vanity. 

Most marketing consultants now agree that the 
home is the average American’s status symbol. If 
this is true we must provide houses which are not 
only sensibly planned but which give buyers the 
desire to acquire them the moment they get their 
first look. 

Yes, they are looking for more than shelter. 
“They cannot live by bread alone” is demon- 
strated every day in thousands of model houses 
throughout our country. To look at some of these 
houses one would think we live “by guinea hen 
under glass” alone. 


Built-in Luxury 


The luxury we build in today, and which appar- 
ently is necessary to insure sales, is seen in such 
examples as wide roof overhangs, double front 
doors, heavy brass door hardware and expensive- 
looking front entrance lighting fixtures. Once in- 
side we see bluestone, marble or expensive vinyl 
flooring in the entrance foyer, wood panelled walls, 
wall paper murals. If there is an upstairs, a stair 
hall which resembles something built for the plan- 
tation owner of the Colonial era. 

Today we are creating an image based upon the 
theory that a house must not only be well laid out 
for practical everyday living but in addition must 
provide for enjoyment for every member of the 
family. They must be convinced, and quickly, that 
this house above all other houses will give them 
the kind of enjoyable living worthy of whatever 
financial sacrifices they must make to meet the 
monthly mortgage payments. 

Let’s take a look at what the consumer wants 
and how this may affect the trend in house design 
for 1961. 

In a recent survey taken by Stanley Edge Asso- 
ciates in fourteen cities across the country, involv- 
ing about 500 potential home buyers, we find some 
interesting statistics. 

53% of those interviewed lived in one story 

houses 

19% lived in two-story 

8% lived in 1'%2-story 

7% lived in split level 


When asked what kind of house they would buy if 
they had to do it over again 

53% want one-story (no change ) 

11% want two-story (a drop of 8% ) 

6% want 1'2-story (a drop of 2% ) 

29% want split level (a 22% increase ) 

There has been this year wide acceptance of a 
new kind of house, a one-story house in a raised 
variation. This house, known as a raised ranch, or 
a split ranch, while often architecturally poor, pro- 
vides many of the things most wanted by the home 
buyer. It is a good house because: 

1 It is a one-story house, with one floor living 
convenience. 

2 It appears impressively large from the ex- 
terior because it is lifted out of the ground, expos- 
ing over half of the lower level. 

3 It usually incorporates an important status 
symbol, the two-car garage. 

4 It creates habitable area out of the cellar to 
a greater degree than the original split level houses. 

5 It is new but not radically different. 

6 It lends itself to both contemporary or tradi- 
tional style. 

7 It builds inexpensively due to its simple 
design. 

Its chief weakness is the poor location of the 
kitchen as related to the garage and as related to 
the grade level at the rear. Often a high stair sys- 
tem is required for access from grade to the kitchen 
door. Two solutions for this problem have been 
used: 

1 The building of a rear dining deck from 
which a stair leads to grade. 

2 A second interior stair system leading down 
from the kitchen dinette area to the family room 
below. 

Another weakness is the relationship of the 
family room to grade. In most cases the floor of 
this room is about three feet below grade, making 
indoor-outdoor access difficult. 

Finally, and most seriously, is the problem of 
designing an attractive exterior for a house on flat 
land which has half of its lowest floor exposed, its 
front door perched up between floors and a garage 
door at curb height. 

For 1961 and 1962 it appears that this house 
will cut into the sale of two-story houses. In some 
areas we have reports that it is selling at a twenty 
to one rate above any other kind of model. 

In almost every new project we have had any- 
thing to do with in the past six months at least one 
model house was of the so called “raised ranch” 
type. This applies to all price levels from $13,000 
to $30,000. 

Except in high-priced houses ($30,000 and 
above) the raised ranch has superseded the con- 
vential ranch because it is impossible to provide 
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as much recreation and garage space in a normal 
one-story house as can be done in the raised ranch. 

The conventional one-story house is without 
doubt the most popular house in the high price 
group. There may be regional variations on this, 
especially where land cost is so high and location 
so desirable that small plots demand vertical use 
of space. 

Despite the space advantage of the raised ranch, 
elegance is demanded and achieved by generous 
space allotted to the split stair entrance, to the 
open railing leading both up to the main floor and 
down to the open recreation room. 

Another interesting item revealed in the Edge 
report concerned the bathroom. The importance 
of a second bathroom was discovered when 76% 
of those asked listed the second bath ahead of the 
third bedroom and far ahead of a fourth bedroom. 
In the order of importance when deciding upon 
what rooms are a must in an eight-room house 
(including bathrooms) the answers were: 

1 Kitchen 

2 Bath 

3 Bedroom 

4 Bedroom 

5 Bath 

6 Bedroom 

7 Family room 

8 Living room 
Following these basic eight were living-dining 
room combined, dining room, entrance hall, den, 
bedroom. 

The importance of both kitchen and bathroom 
indicates the wisdom of directing much of our 
attention to these areas. So much has been written 
and said concerning these two rooms and so much 
done about it that it may not be necessary for me 
to spend much time on the subject. 


The Bathroom 


May I observe, however, in passing, that al- 
though we have made great progress in the kitchen, 
the bathroom is still the poorest designed portion 
of the house. The bathtub today is as great a 
menace to safety as it was forty years ago. It has 
changed its shape slightly, but otherwise the get- 
ting in and out of a tub, particularly for older 
people, is still extremely hazardous. Many of our 
hot water faucets are still designed to give the 
home owner a fair chance of scalding himself, 
others are so streamlined they are virtually im- 
possible to operate with wet hands. Water closets 
get out of order with the frequency of the tele- 
vision set. Toilet paper holders need replenishing 
too often. Incandescent lighting for the bathroom 
has not been well designed, fluorescent lighting 
too often disturbs radio reception, in addition do- 
ing nothing flattering for a woman’s complexion. 


We spend a lot of time installing huge vanity 
tops and concealing the plumbing with expensive 
doors and hardware, but forget that work needs 
to be done to improve the fixtures and fitttings 
behind all this glamour. 

Then, too, there is the ceramic tile in its ancient 
size of 444x414” with its soap grab bars one and 
one-half tiles wide instead of two, requiring cut- 
ting at high labor rates, or the chromium, wall 
applied soap dishes so placed to insure soap drip- 
pings slopped all over the lavatory. 

Getting back to the matter of elegance, one 
very marketable but somewhat practical old idea 
is the splitting of the bath room, putting the water 
closet and tub in one room separated from the 
lavatory in a mirrored vanity arrangement with a 
carpeted floor in the lavatory area. I did this in 
my own home with good results. 


Research 

There is one other subject about which | have 
said nothing but which will have a profound effect 
upon home building and its design. This concerns 
the research now being done by the NAHB and by 
private industry. Many new materials are beginning 
to reach the home building market place and as 
public acceptance of these items increases, we may 
well see a swing back toward contemporary de- 
sign. At the moment, in the face of the demand 
for Early American architecture in many sections 
of our country such an idea seems remote. 

However, sandwich panel construction with 
skins of aluminum, vinyl covered steel, plastic 
coated asbestos cement, new ideas in plywood, 
other combinations of new materials, all put to- 
gether in a system of modular dimensioning will 
decrease construction cost by eliminating much on- 
site labor—these things will influence design. 

We have made so much more progress in the 
design of commercial structures than in that of 
home design, due of course in part to the differ- 
ence between the greater architectural freedom in 
the former vis-a-vis a preconceived preference re- 
garding style peculiar to the home buyer. 

It is bewildering to understand why a 1961 
kitchen with its modern flush surfaced appliances, 
counter tops, fluorescent lighting, sliding aluminum 
and glass doors and vinyl floors should be the 
backdrop for a six-panelled Colonial front door, 
flanked on each side with wrought iron carriage 
lanterns and louvered shutters. 

There is every indication notwithstanding that 
home buyers are becoming educated to the advan- 
tages offered by many of the new maintenance- 
free, scientifically designed building materials and 
as this acceptance grows we will see a trend toward 
greater demand for houses which look as though 
they were designed for 1961. <4 
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All over America, North — South — East — and West new 
communities are rising up. With the combined knowledge, 
effort and work of architect, builder, landscape architect and 
planner these communities are bringing a greater degree of 
happiness to their residents than being “just a place to hang 
a hat.” The community developments on the following pages 
are typical of those rising up all over the country, and serve as 
illustrations of what careful planning and collaboration among 
the building and design professions can accomplish. 
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University Park, Charlotte, NC 
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Architects / Holroy, Folk and Grox; Charlotte, North Carolina 
Developer-Builder / Spangler Construction Co.; Charlotte, NC 
Landscape Architect / Martini and Associates; Atlanta, Ga. 


Began as a 400-acre subdivision for Negroes and revised to include a 
fifty-acre campus-type high school and shopping center and an additional 
fifty acres for a college. Houses are priced from $13,500 to $14,500. 
First photo above shows that trees can be saved! Shamrock Hills, Char- 
lotte, NC; Holroy, Folk and Grox, architects; Spangler Construction 
Company, builder-developer; Martini and Associates, landscape archi- 
tects and planners. 
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1961 


Bellehurst, California 


Architects-Land Planners / Buff, Straub & Hensman; Los Angeles, Calif. 
Builder / Acron Investment, Inc; Los Angeles, Calif. 

Three hundred and twenty-five homes are included in this community 
development, ranging in price from $37,500 to $49,500 
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River Park Cooperative Homes, Wash., DC 


1961 


Architects-Land Planners / Charles M. Goodman Associates; Wash., DC 
Builder / Standard Construction Co., Wash., DC 


River Park is a cooperative development of town houses and apartments 
to be constructed in southwest Washington for occupancy by mid-1962. 
It is being built for the Reynolds Metals Company and when completed, 
will be sold to River Park, a cooperative organization now being formed. 
The community will contain 384 apartments in a high-rise building and 
134 town houses. Warmth, color and life are provided by the varied 
planting, open areas and community facilities. Landscaped pedestrian 
walkways lead to the nearby Potomac River, to schools and shops. 
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Northglenn, Denver, Colo. 
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Architect / Warren A. Flickinger; Denver, Colorado 
Builder / Perl-Mack Construction Company; Denver, Colorado 
Land Planner / Harman, O'Donnell & Henninger; Denver, Colorado 


The NAHB Journal-Life award for excellence in Complete Community 
Development went to Northglenn, ten miles north of Denver. The com- 
munity is planned for eventual incorporation into the city of Denver. 


There are nearly 1,200 houses completed at Northglenn. Prices range 
from $11,900 to $32,000. A total of 108 acres of the 2,175-acre tract 
is reserved for schools, churches and a hospital center. Future employ- 
ment centers and industrial sites have been mapped. 
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Design Team / A. N. Contropoulos; Russell Gifford, aia; Albert R. 
Seyraniain, Ata; Karl E. Treffinger, Ala; Paul A. Wilson, Ala 

Design Team / B. Clyde Cohen, aia; James K. Levorsen 

Design Team / Reid, Rockwell, Banwell & Tarics, architects and 
engineers; Rai Y. Okamoto, ala; Royston, Hanamoto & Mayes, 
landscape architects 

Design Team / Jan Lubicz-Nycz, ariBpa; John Karfo in association 
with Mario J. Ciampi, FAIA; Paul W. Reiter, associate architect 


In this planned community soon to get under construction, the San 
Francisco Redevelopment Agency conducted a competition for designs. 
Selections were made on the basis of environmental and architectural 
excellence, land use, suitability for site and other considerations. From 
the competition entries, ten winners were selected, and from the the 
ten four appearing on these pages will be made available to developers 
who wish to bid for the Red Rock Hill site. The bidder may then build 
any one of the four designs presented here. Red Rock Hill is a twenty- 
two acre crest. The sale of the site to the successful developer will be 
held next month. 
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Land Planning: 
A Proposal 
for Improvement 


> This audience will surely agree that land plan- 
ning is one of today’s most critical problems and 
that it will become increasingly critical for obvi- 
ous reasons: rapid population growth and con- 
current demands for ever-increasing standards of 
living. Will it conclude that there is no alter- 
native but the most intelligent use of the surface 
of the earth? Will it agree with this proposal for 
eliciting that kind of use? The problem can be 
divided into four components, and these can be 
examined consecutively. They are the questions 
of responsibility, of tradition, of professionalism 
and of legislation. 


Responsibility 

This is fundamentally a moral issue which can 
be put: What is the responsibility of an individual 
who develops the physical environment, who 
makes physical changes in it for human purposes? 
In another form it can be stated: Is such a man 
entirely free to do as he wishes or must his ac- 
tivities be circumscribed? Experience suggests the 
latter for a number of reasons; population and 
conservation are among the more prominent. But 
one is then led to inquire: To whom and for what 
is the developer responsible? Is it possible to as- 
sume a sense of responsibility to the surface of 
the earth, or to the flora that cover it? Nature 
worship has long and honorable human traditions. 
The surface of the earth, after all, is man’s only 
place of abode except for the surfaces of other 
satellites, man-made or natural, but it is recklessly 
optimistic to assume that he will colonize them on 
any large scale in any foreseeable future. Even if 
he does, if his approach continues to be wanton 
and exploitative, where is it all to end? More satel- 
lites in more distant space? So there is a point 
about responsibility to a physical thing, a dwell- 
ing place, a home. 

If you are unwilling to grant this, there are 
facets of responsibility more easily recognizable 
and more palatable in western culture. One in- 


by Richard D. Cramer, AIA 


Associate Professor, University of California 


A challenging call for professionalism in land planning. 
Patchwork development and design by law have failed, 
this author says. His proposals for improving our use of 


land make thoughtful reading 


curs in at least two senses, responsibility to other 
members of the human family when he develops 
land, first because development alters the physical 
and visual qualities of the surrounding commu- 
nity and second because most kinds of develop- 
ment are essential irrevocable. Improvements last 
longer than people; a building serves, not one, 
but several generations. Whenever one makes de- 
cisions and commitments that affect the lives of 
other men, he finds himself, willingly or not, in 
a position that is essentially moral. Morality is 
defined in terms of the influence that one exerts 
upon the lives and the ways of living of other 
people. 

There is a facet of morality which seems foreign 
to many of us but it can be found in the roots of 
western civilization. Greek thought connects in- 
timately truth and beauty. The Greek father 
proudly inculcated in his son a sense of beauty, 
much as the American father is proud of his son’s 
achievements in Littke League or Cub Scouts. 
During the latest of classic revivals the concept 
persists in the “Truth is beauty and beauty truth” 
of Keats. We live in a period which has inherited 
visual blinders from the industrial revolution and 
which is committed principally to science, and so 
we overlook the moral qualities of beauty not 
because of the inaccuracy of the idea but because 
of the inadequacy of our view. 

For the moment, | would summarize by re- 
membering that when a man builds his house, 
he influences his neighbors and he influences fu- 
ture generations. His neighbors can be given an 
opportunity to state and to uphold their positions 
in the matter, but future generations can never be 
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given a voice, and it is for this reason that he 
must accept the highest sense of responsibility, 
based in a respect for mankind, an optimism about 
the possibilities for the future, a belief in free in- 
stitutions and in the notion that generations to 
come inherit the right to decide their ways of 
life. They cannot have such rights if the earth 
has been committed to ill-conceived patterns of 
development. The least we can do is to shape those 
which we undertake for our generation, in the 
most intelligent, thoughtful, skillful, considerate 
and respectful ways that we can. 

We have inherited examples of resource ex- 
ploitation and they have led to great efforts at 
conservation. We have demographic information 
to add to this experience to make reasonable 
forecasts. We have living examples of the critical 
nature of such problems in the Orient, and even 
in parts of the West. There is, then, no excuse 
to which we can turn to justify exploitative be- 
havior. As Lewis Mumford pointed out as long 
ago as the “Culture of Cities” ', it has been only 
recently, since the industrial revolution, that West- 
ern man, literally for the first time, has delib- 
erately done things less well than he knows how. 
We suffer from the shortcomings of this attitude. 
We suffer from a shallow materialism which 
Mumford traces elsewhere to the lingering of 
obsolete bronze age ideology. An enlightened ma- 
terialism rather than a shallow one is needed, 
comprised of an interest in things, not because 
they are material but because they are beautiful, 
because their expressive qualities transform them 
to the level of art. This kind of materialism can 
underlie a way of life, a justifiable human condi- 
tion. * 

To conclude the comments about responsibility, 
one of the most critical development problems 
has to do with the exploitation of the earth’s most 
beautiful places which are rare and perishable. 
Consider Lake Tahoe in the high Sierras. Few 
combinations of mountains and water can match 
its natural qualities. Places of natural grandeur 
cannot be created; dams can be built and bodies 
of water accumulated, but the fortuitous combina- 
tion of magnificent mountain scenery, superb cli- 
mate and cold clear deep water is one which oc- 
curs but rarely. 

Historically, Tahoe has been exploited by fish- 
ermen, by lumberjacks, and more recently by the 
vacation trade. Vacation developments are un- 
fortunately stimulated by gambling establishments 
at the two points where the Nevada and Califor- 
nia State lines meet the shore. Without these there 
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would be greater hope for sensitive development. 
With them, people who are not drawn by natu- 
ral beauty and so not actively concerned about 
its preservation are attracted, and the shores of 
the Lake are in the process of subdivision. Some 
are ingenious, Tahoe Keys for example, where 
water access is provided to each lot. Recently | 
visited another subdivision which is not on the 
lake but overlooks it and straddles a tributary 
stream. By acceptable standards it is especially 
well-designed and well-constructed. Rights-of- 
way are fifty and sixty feet respectively. Streets 
are paved of heavy asphalt construction and pav- 
ing widths are more than thirty feet. Utilities are 
of the first quality. Lots are well planned with 
minimum sizes of one quarter acre and many as 
large as half an acre. Contours have been consid- 
ered and the plan devised to make the stream sig- 
nificant. By all of the standards of suburbia it is 
an excellent subdivision. But these standards are 
invalid at Tahoe. The notion that a subdivision 
there should have slick metropolitan improvements 
is repugnant to anyone who is a naturalist, a con- 
servationist, whose feet are still rooted in a rela- 
tionship to the natural world which produced 
him. At the point where the subdivision inter- 
sects the abandoned stage coach road which of- 
fered historic access to Tahoe through the Rubi- 
con River valley, 1 encountered some English 
Land Rovers clustered in a puzzled group, their 
drivers and passengers confused. I stopped to 
chat with them. They said they had come from 
Georgetown; it had taken the better part of two 
days. They had come through one of the most 
beautifully wild parts of the country, unsettled and 
undeveloped except for the remnants of the road. 
They had managed all the difficulties of an ex- 
citing adventure and now discovered that the 
road ended in a subdivision, and they were lost— 
lost in civilization. They asked the way to the lake 
and to the highway. 

The parts of Tahoe which were developed 
earlier with rustic houses by people who wanted 
a connection with nature are serviced by gravel 
roads or at best by old asphalted roads that are 
slow and rough and narrow. One with which | 
am familiar is a single lane and serves wonder- 
fully well at least twenty-five houses. There are 
places where it passes through spaces ten or 
twelve feet wide between huge cedars and pines. 
The notion that suburban values should be ex- 
tended into such a magnificent natural setting is 
entirely false, thoughtless at best. Even if the 
sophisticated subdivision in question responds to 
popular demand, it should not have been built, 
but I suspect that it was shaped by the zoning 
laws, building codes and subdivision ordinances 
of the county. In either case, it is an example of 
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enormous damage inflicted by the best intentions. 
References to responsibility and to legislation con- 
verge in this illustration, but legislation will be 
discussed separately later. 


Tradition 

When one develops land, only in theory can 
he be entirely free because patterns of develop- 
ment which occur to him are shaped by his edu- 
cation, that is his total experience. In structured 
societies total experience takes the form of tra- 
dition, and if tradition operates well it preserves 
the values of the past that are pertinent to the 
present. It preserves, | underline, values, not 
forms. Within a tradition forms can change but 
the change is gradual and orderly. There have 
been excellent examples in America in the towns 
of the colonies, the farm houses of lowa, and 
the adobe structures of California, but none of 
these persisted because the industrial revolution 
provided methods for rapid technical change and 
stimulated the eclectic revival of historic forms. 
Today we have no architectural or planning tra- 
ditions except those which are being devised 
within the framework of modern architecture, but 
even modern architecture has at least two camps 
and there are a number of divergent views about 
planning yet to be resolved. Modern architecture 
and modern planning stem from a revolution, and 
after a revolution, tradition can be re-established 
only in time. Perhaps, given accelerated planning, 
development and building, we cannot wait for 
tradition but must do the best we can and be 
quick about it. If this is the case, successful pe- 
riods of the past might be re-examined in the 
attempt to derive the values which underlay the 
forms. Hopefully, then, modern concepts of plan- 
ning and architectural design could be put to the 
service of such a framework of values in the 
hasty birth of a tradition. 

One’s actions can be shaped by tradition just 
as they can be shaped by a sense of responsibility, 
and these influences can produce land develop- 
ment which is at least adequate and at least not 
destructive. Hopefully they might lead to one of 
the more successful periods in history. The ques- 
tion which follows logically, is: Who will accept 
responsibility, who will be influenced by tradi- 
tion? My answer is implicit in the forthcoming 
sub-title because only by that technique as it has 
been applied in other fields can the necessary 
restraint against whims and against uninformed 
opinion be achieved in a free society. 


Professionalism 

We do not entrust the practice of medicine, the 
defense of legal rights, or the building of dams to 
the untrained. Only competent professionals— 


doctors, lawyers and engineers—have a reasonable 
chance of success in performing these tasks. We 
must come to the realization that the shaping of 
the earth’s surface is at least as crucial and de- 
mands at least as much professional training and 
experience as do these other activities. It is not 
considered an infringement upon freedom if we 
as laymen are denied access to a hospital operat- 
ing room because it is clear that we are incom- 
petent there. Unfortunately, it is not so clear to 
many of us that we are incompetent at planning 
physical surroundings because the illusion of the 
frontier persists. But even if the excesses of the 
westward movement are excused as appropriate 
to their time and condition, it is logically impos- 
sible to argue in favor of their extension now. It 
is difficult, of course, to classify esthetic judg- 
ment with technical knowledge, and so it is dif- 
ficult for architects or planners to establish them- 
selves as professionals with the same degree of 
acceptance as physicians. But the concerns which 
we confront in manipulating the physical world, 
though fundamentally, (1 think) esthetic, are 
comprised of substantial elements of technical 
knowledge and experience as well—elements 
called planning as distinguished from design, in- 
volving engineering, economic and political fac- 
tors. As a matter of fact, the professions called 
architecture and planning are expected to be the 
most broadly trained of all. They encompass 
design, technology and behavioral science. 

Given an apparent unwillingness to accept the 
responsibilities required to produce well-developed 
settlements, given the shape of our industrial and 
commercial institutions and given the lack of a 
strong tradition of planning and design, the best 
hope lies in professionalism. Only highly skilled, 
deeply trained, thoroughly experienced master 
builders, if you will, or master planners, subject 
to public scrutiny, should be permitted to shape 
the surface of the earth. Professionalism is not a 
perfect answer to a difficult problem. It does not 
guarantee omnipotence, wisdom, brilliance, but 
it does guarantee a high level of performance 
within the confines of the practice of the profes- 
sion itself. Admittedly the politics of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association are suspect, but in the 
same breath that association must be commended 
for the general level of excellence within the prac- 
tice of medicine. 

Professionalism involves self-discipline, it in- 
volves standards for performance and the guar- 
anteeing of performance in accordance with 
standards by the membership. It takes away from 
the public decisions for the practice of the pro- 
fession in its technical sense, and gives that pre- 
rogative to the professional organization, examined 
by a free press and subject to the influences of 
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public opinion. | am convinced that were land 
developed, were subdivisions planned, were build- 
ings designed, were wilderness set aside, were re- 
sources protected, were a coordination among 
highway planners, recreational planners, resource 
planners and city planners effected on the basis 
of responsibilities which a professional organiza- 
tion must accept, then problems of land develop- 
ment could be attacked with intelligence and with 
a reasonable expectation for a large measure of 
success. 

Homebuilders will question whether I ask them 
to forego a measure of freedom and subject their 
operations to the decisions of a professional group 
entrusted with the privilege and assigned the re- 
sponsibility for the development of land, but those 
are not necessarily the terms. Alternatively the 
National Association of Home Builders might be 
asked to raise its activities to the level of profes- 
sionalism, to accept professional responsibilities 
in exchange for professional privileges which it 
already enjoys. | do not claim perfection for pro- 
fessions. The Dean of a distinguished college of 
engineering reminded his graduates recently, that, 
if they wish to be truly professional, they must 
accept responsibility for the esthetic consequences 
of their work as well as for the technical conse- 
quences. Since young engineers are not trained 
esthetically, their alternative, according to the 
Dean, is to see to it that they are so trained or 
retain the services of someone who is. Nor would 
| whitewash the shortcomings of the architectural 
profession when not many years ago the Institute 
was used as a spring-board to resist the philo- 
sophic implications of modern architecture and 
to discriminate against its practitioners. These are 
examples of professions which are striving to at- 
tain true profession stature and which are mov- 
ing in that direction. 


Legislation 

The fourth question follows at this point, be- 
cause if a segment of man’s enterprises are en- 
trusted to a profession, legislation is required to 
enforce the delegation of responsibility and priv- 
ilege. This is the most constructive kind of legis- 
lation we can look toward in the search for ex- 
cellence in physical planning. 

It is not difficult to devise such legislation, there 
are traditions to emulate. It is easier by legisla- 
tion to delegate responsibility and authority to a 
group of trusted and trained professionals than it 
is by legislation to circumscribe the activities of 
untrained men who do not assume and are not 
charged with responsibility for the consequences 
of their work. This is what we try to do by build- 
ing codes, zoning legislation and subdivision ordi- 
nances. We try to circumscribe the activities of 


men who the law assumes are essentially un- 
scrupulous in their actions. At least it assumes 
that they are unwilling or incapable of working 
in the public interest, and this can be described 
as a form of unscrupulousness. The shortcomings 
of this system are self-evident. In the attempt to 
prescribe minima we produce standards; monotony 
is then the norm. In the attempt to devise stand- 
ards, we assume that they are unrelated to place 
and therefore universal and transferable. We as- 
sure that the design of three-dimensional elements 
which encompasses esthetics, technique, econ- 
omy and purpose can be described in a few pages 
of legal verbiage but visual problems can never 
be described in words. This is not to suggest that 
the present law which regulates building and de- 
velopment is incapable of improvement. The re- 
cent Technical Bulletin of the Urban Land In- 
stitute makes specific suggestions which could 
and should be enacted in most communities. But 
this approach to legislation is essentially  self- 
defeating. Law is not a substitute for responsibil- 
ity or for competence. It ceases to be effective at 
all without the firm support of acceptance and in 
the absence of ethical and knowledgeable be- 
havior on the part of the governed. 

And so it all comes back to the desperate 
necessity for an acceptance of the seriousness of 
the situation. This is the last chance to save the 
beautiful and fruitful parts of the earth. Emo- 
tional responses to the magnificence of nature at 
its best cannot be ignored. There is at least some 
evidence that man needs a beautiful environment 
and needs to return to nature for refreshment in 
contact with wilderness. It is certainly evident 
that he will have a continuing need for fertile 
soil and for all of the resources upon which civ- 
ilized life is based. We put too much faith in 
technology if we assume that somehow, magically, 
all of the exhaustible elements of the earth can 
be provided in substitute by the plastics industry. 
What happens to the tenets of democracy if 51% 
among us are permitted to shape the world in 
their image and deny to the other 49% access 
to the kind of world they value, or even thirty- 
nine, or twenty-nine, or nineteen, or nine? 

In 1927, H. L. Mencken wrote bluntly about 
attitudes of American people toward the places 
they live: .. L have seen, | believe, all of the 
most unlovely towns of the world; they are all to 
be found in the United States. | have seen the 
mill towns of decomposing New England and the 
desert towns of Utah, Arizona and Texas. I am 
familiar with the back streets of Newark, Brook- 
lyn and Chicago, and have made scientific ex- 
plorations to Camden, NY and Newport News, 
Va. Safe in a Pullman, I have whirled through 
the gloomy, God-forsaken villages of Iowa and 
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Architects: Keyes, Lethbridge and Condon, Washington, DC: 


builder: Bennett Construction Company, Washington, 


DC. Winners of the 1961 AIA-NAHB Joint Award of Honor to architect and builder “in recognition of excellence of 
cooperative effort to create better homes and communities for the people of America” 


Kansas, and the malarious tidewater hamlets of 
Georgia. I have been to Bridgeport, Conn., and 
to Los Angeles. But nowhere on this earth, at 
home or abroad, have I seen anything to compare 
to the villages that huddle along the line of the 
Pennsylvania from the Pittsburgh yards to Greens- 
burg. They are incomparable in color, and they 
are incomparable in design. It is as if some titanic 
and aberrant genius, uncompromisingly, inimical 
to man, had devoted all the ingenuity of Hell to 
the making of them. They show grotesqueries of 
ugliness that, in retrospect, become almost diaboli- 
cal. One cannot imagine mere human beings con- 
cocting such dreadful things, and one can scarcely 
imagine human beings bearing life in them. . . 
“On certain levels of the American race, indeed, 
there seems to be a positive libido for the ugly, 
as on other and less Christian levels there is a 
libido for the beautiful. It is impossible to put 
down the wallpaper that defaces the average 
American home of the lower middle class to 
mere inadvertence, or to the obscene humor of 
the manufacturers. Such ghastly designs, it must 
be obvious, give a genuine delight to a certain 
type of mind. They meet, in some unfathomable 
way, its obscure and unintelligible demands . 
“Here is something that psychologists have so 
far neglected: The love of ugliness for its own 


sake, the lust to make the world intolerable. Its 
habitat is the United States. Out of the melting 
pot emerges a race which hates beauty as it hates 
truth. The etiology of this madness deserves a 
great deal more study than it has got. There must 
be causes behind it; it arises and flourishes in 
obedience to biological laws, and not as a mere 
act of God. What, precisely, are the terms of those 
laws? And why do they run stronger in America 
than elsewhere 

Many of us have shuddered at the scenes Men- 
cken saw. Today they aren't so bad, but it is still 
true that public opinion, as it functions in the 
market-place, is no better qualified to design the 
physical environment than it is to prescribe medi- 
cine, a mixture for concrete or the details of for- 


eign policy. We have tried two unsuccessful al- 
ternatives, the anarchy of patchwork development 
and the strait jacket of design by law. Only a 
responsible posture which improves public opinion 
through the educative function of tradition can 
succeed; its name is professionalism. < 


The Libido For The Uely A Mencken Chrestomathy (from 
five little excursions, prejudices: sixth series, 1927, pp. 187-93) 


Errata. Architects for the new House of Detention of Philadelphia 
appearing on page sixty-four of the July issue of the Journal are 
Thalheimer, Weitz, Bellante & Clauss, Associated Architects and 
Engineers of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Need We Crossbreed? 


by John L. Schmidt, AIA 


> Is the architectural profession suffering from 
“inbreeding?” Conceding that selective breeding 
produces thoroughbreds and champions, it seems 
clear that a profession which is forced to grapple 
with the problems of design and construction, en- 
gineering, business, finance, merchandising and 
sales, should “crossbreed” with other professions 
and industries. Crossbreeding is well illustrated by 
the position in which I find myself—an architect 
working for the United States Savings and Loan 
League, a trade association in the finance field. 
But, you'll ask, of what interest is this to you as 
architects? Why should you be interested in the 
savings and loan business? And what can the 
United States Savings and Loan League do for 
you and for architects? 

Consider the importance of the part played by 
savings associations around the country in financ- 
ing home construction. Last year (1960) forty- 
one percent of the homes bought or built was 
financed by these institutions. Approximately one 
out of every three homes built was financed by 
them. Projections point to an even larger percent- 
age in 1961 and the years to come, with the sav- 
ings and loan business performing the lion’s share 
of the home financing function. 

A savings and loan association (sometimes re- 
ferred to as a Building and Loan, a Building Asso- 
ciation or any of several other names) or a 
Cooperative Bank is simply a financial institution 
organized for the primary purpose of gathering 
individuals’ savings and using them for long-term 
mortgage loans on homes. These institutions are 
chartered by state or Federal government and are 
permitted to engage in lending a portion of their 


Last year, forty-one percent of homes bought or built 
in the US were financed by savings and loan associations. 
Mr Schmidt, Construction Specialist, United States Sav- 
ings and Loan League, is an architect working for a trade 


association in the finance field. Here he tells how a sav- 


ings institution can benefit architect and homebuilder 


assets on projects other than house construction. 
However, they are most greatly involved in home 
financing with something in excess of 80% of their 
total volume in the residential category. The great 
majority of S&L’s are mutual associations although 
there are in existence some capital stock associa- 
tions. 

There are approximately 6000 of these associa- 
tions in the fifty states holding approximately 75 
billions of dollars in total assets. Individual asso- 
ciations range in size from several hundred thou- 
sand dollars up to more than half a billion dollars. 

The United States Savings and Loan League 
counts as its membership approximately 4800 sav- 
ings associations holding something like 95% of 
the assets of the industry. The League is a very 
progressive and aggressive organization helping 
lead a business that has grown almost ten-fold in 
size since the end of World War II. As the industry 
leader the United States League is greatly con- 
cerned with encouraging the recognition of quality 
in home construction and the acceptance of new 
techniques and materials. To perform these func- 
tions they felt the need for a construction specialist 
and concluded that the spot must be filled by an 
architect. 

As an architect I have an excellent vehicle for 
promoting a better understanding of the impor- 
tance of adequate professional guidance in home 
planning and design. The media for contacting sav- 
ings and loan executives will include speeches at 
some of the seven major conferences and conven- 
tions sponsored annually by the League; articles 
in the publications produced by the League such 
as the Savings and Loan News, Management Di- 
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gest, Directors Digest as well as special Manage- 
ment Bulletins. And, of course, through these 
routes close contact will follow with various home- 
building groups. The long term value of inherently 
better homebuilding must be pointed out to those 
who occupy positions in the lending field. All 
too often the money lender has the power of de- 
cision in what may or may not get built. In work- 
ing with savings associations I must be able to 
demonstrate the financial advantages of using the 
best possible concepts and techniques. Architec- 
tural philosophy strikes out in the commercial 
batter's box. The “worth” of good design, there- 
fore, becomes a matter of documenting the record 
of carefully studied neighborhoods and individual 
houses that reflect sound, legitimate design— 
houses that are sincere and proper, not poorly con- 
ceived and cheaply contrived collections of past 
imagery, nor badly “styled” attempts at jazz 
modern. 

The loan officer of a savings institution is con- 
cerned largely with “marketability” and _ resale 
value. Reference to the esthetic improvement of 
our total environment leaves him cold. My job as 
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the bearer of the great message makes me some- 
what of a middle-man instead of a practitioner. | 
can record and report the results of the efforts and 
activities of architects and planners with home- 
builders. 

The success of my fellow architects in develop- 
ing workable relationships with builders to the end 
that better communities will be built, of course, is 
the ultimate objective. 

The process of persuading lenders to recognize 
and evaluate better planning is extremely frustrat- 
ing. As architects we are trained to react favor- 
ably or unfavorably to “new or unusual” solutions 
solely on their objectively analyzed merits. We 
continually fail to be cognizant of the fact that 
J. Q. Public (and J. Q. Savings & Loan Man, and 
often J. Q. Builder) most likely reacts negatively 
to something that is alien to the pre-established 
set of prejudices or familiarities stashed away in 
his mind. The sum total of these pre-registered 
concepts equals his “opinion” as to what a house 
is and or should look like. Dependence solely on 
favorable public reaction for the success of what 
might be a very sensible design is unreliable since 
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that reaction is from an accumulation of untrained 
eyes and unreceptive minds. An effort is required 
to show or explain the concepts behind good plan- 
ning methods and their resultant visual expression. 

This most primary need has been most sadly 
neglected by our profession and—even hardly rec- 
ognized. Our years of training in objectivity and 
design actually tend to “brainwash” us. Meanwhile 
J. Q. Public rides along reacting to architecture as 
if it is just one big smorgasbord of style from 
which he just picks what he feels is to his taste. He 
is himself a housing expert—because he’s lived in 
one all his life. There is, therefore, a denial or lack 
of recognition on J. Q.’s part of any reason or 
rationality behind good design. The architect or 
“trained observer” drifts from the fold of the unin- 
formed and becomes someone “way out” no longer 
viewing things in the same manner as the individ- 
ual not having had the luxury of being unbrain- 
washed. He hardly realizes this fact, and to date 
has done pitifully little to further the enlighten- 
ment of the man on the street. The gap between 
the man “way out” and J. Q. Public must be 
squeezed closer from the bottom up. 

The paradox of having the inhabitant of our 
communities continually deny himself of the ad- 
vantages of what we recognize as “obviously” 
more agreeable planning concepts will not disap- 
pear without our concern and our effort. A move- 
ment will not generate from the uninformed who 
are not aware that they are uninformed. And, of 
course, there is no more effective way of arousing 
ire, injuring sensitivities and destroying communi- 
cation than informing someone that he is unedu- 
cated, prejudiced or lacking in objective under- 
standing in the areas of design appreciation. The 
task then, from the diplomatic standpoint alone, 
becomes rather difficult, time-consuming and de- 
manding of patience. 

Now you may ask—what can the United States 
Savings and Loan League contribute to what we 
recognize as a common goal—"the enlightenment 
of J. Q. Public.” Last May, at the request of the 
United States League, thirteen savings association 
and loan officers assembled for a two-day session 
in exploring objectives and formulating activity. 
To help guide the deliberations we called on four 
men well aware of the builders’ problems and the 
aims of our profession: James T. Lendrum, ata, 
Edward H. Fickett, ata, Professor Walter H. 
Lewis of the University of Illinois Department of 
Architecture and Eugene R. Martini, ASLA, AIP. 
During the meeting we discussed total concepts, 
long-range objectives and projects and activities 
for immediate attention. Basically, the resulting 
outlined program is three-part. First, a definition 
of the standards for the savings and loan industry 
will be based on the formulation of quality and 


performance criteria for construction, house de- 
sign, land planning and engineering, and lending 
procedures. US League leadership, it is hoped, will 
encourage a more careful analysis of the total and 
lasting desirability of the homes being financed. 
Proper building techniques are not enough. Long 
range value cannot overlook pleasing proportions, 
more liveable functional planning, and all the in- 
gredients of fine architecture. 

Secondly, a program of education for people in 
savings associations is needed. Informative presen- 
tations of good design, the value of architectural 
service, progress in the techniques of building, and 
related subjects are of great interest to the League 
membership. | find a sincere thirst for education 
as to what architecture is really about. The sensi- 
bility of good design is certainly not being im- 
parted as it should. An affiliate of the United States 
League, the American Savings and Loan Institute, 
carries on an extensive curriculum of study courses 
and correspondence courses for employees of sav- 
ings associations. Courses range from Mortgage 
Lending to Public Speaking. The present courses 
in Home Construction are being revised exten- 
sively with a new emphasis of design and planning 
purposes and analysis in licu of the methodology 
of “conventional” construction. Several hours of 
architectural history will be included in attempting 
to explain the rules of order behind good design. 
It is my hope that the teaching of these courses 
can be in the hands of architects wherever possible 
instead of “un-brainwashed” people not cognizant 
of the rationality of modern planning and design. 

Thirdly, the League feels the necessity for closer 
relationship between its membership and home- 
builders, architects, planners, and others involved 
in the homebuilding industry. This, of course, calls 
for a better understanding of what each other is 
up to (hence, this article). | hope that local chap- 
ters of the AIA will become more aware of the 
savings and loan associations’ lending practices in 
their respective areas. Managers and officers should 
be invited to local AIA functions and presenta- 
tions of architectural interest. A closer understand- 
ing by savings and loan officers of the architect's 
purpose is a must. 

rhe total problem of realizing a more agreeable 
environment is probably as difficult a one as ever 
faced by a profession. Public opinion of architec- 
tural service (and the value of good design) must 
be lifted greatly. We architects have been too busy, 
it seems, to stimulate an understanding of our 
abilities and a demand for our services. Any effort 
we can make in the way of public education ts a 
must. Crossbreeding is a necessity. The United 
States Savings and Loan League is one avenue of 
influence through which such crossbreeding can 
ultimately be greatly effective. <4 
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The Livable Community 


and Site Plan Design 


by A. Quincy Jones, FAIA 


> From the moment he arises, to the hour he 
retires, man is aware of and affected by his en- 
vironment. The quality of design involved in site 
planning influences the effectiveness of this en- 
vironment. 

Webster's definitions of “design” and “plan- 
ning” are interesting to consider in this regard. 
Design: “To plan or scheme, to conceive in the 
mind of something to be done” and “to make up 
a work of art.” Planning: 
hand.” 


‘To arrange before- 


It is apparent that to design well, and to fit these 
definitions, one must solve the esthetic as well as 
practical functions of any problem. Esthetics 
truly is a function that affects physical health and 
emotional reaction, 

It follows, also, that imagination is necessary 
when the definitions are combined and applied to 
design in site planning. The site planner is success- 
ful only if he is able “to conceive in his mind of 
something to be done” that is, “a work of art” 
which must be competently arranged beforehand. 

Imaginative concepts cannot be stressed too 
strongly, but it is equally important to consider 
any given site planning problem in relation to the 
total community. The place we live in is this total 
community. In this total community we live, play, 
learn, work and worship. Not long ago the effec- 
tive community for an individual family unit was 
small in geographic area as well as in population. 
This is no longer true. The total community today 
is comprised of the neighborhood, city, county, 
state and nation. When we observe what is happen- 
ing in planning in each of these entities which are 
interdependent upon each other, we can hope that 
the strength of the nation is not based upon the 
quality of “the weakest link” in this planning 
chain. 

It becomes increasingly apparent that the fac- 
tors of design and planning problems must include 
contemporary science and technology. At all times 


The quality of design in site planning affects man’s total 
reaction to his environment, this author says, as he makes 
his plea for more imagination on the part of architect, 
builder and planner. Sketches are from “Builders’ Homes 
for Better Living” by A. Quincy Jones, Frederick Em- 
mons and John L. Chapman, Reinhold Publishing Cor- 


poration, New York 1957 


however, we must remember, too, that man is an 
animal who lives and thinks and who has emotional 
reactions to his surroundings. It is significant that 
this man is of a certain scale with a physical make- 
up that has not changed much during the time of 
recorded history, despite the tremendous strides 
made in his achievement of various knowledges. 
It is interesting that through the thousands of 
years that man has walked on earth he remains 
with a stature within a few inches of six feet tall 
and he continues to have two arms, two legs, two 
eyes and a nose and a mouth. And all these factors 
are important considerations in successful plan- 
ning. 

The adequate environment is important for 
many basic reasons. The medical profession veri- 
fies the fact that mental health can be affected 
adversely by an inadequate environment just as 
physical health is affected by an inferior water 
supply. At some point people may stop wearing 
blinders when they drive down their respective 
main streets and demand a great deal more than 
they are getting today in over-all planning. Jut as 
the citizens in a modern community will not toler- 
ate conditions which result in an inadequate water 
supply, one day they may not accept the planning 
which results in an inadequate environment. At 
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such a time more developers will recognize clearly 
that better communities are “good business,” a 
fact that some leaders do, in fact, realize today. 

It is easy to find examples of poor planning and 
to criticize what has been done in the past. It is 
not easy to make constructive suggestions with rec- 
ognition of the problem, however, we can look 
for a direction toward a solution. 

Of prime importance is the bare fact that we 
have a rapidly expanding population. It seems 
obvious that we have the need for a higher con- 
centration of this population. Despite the per- 
vasiveness of the problem and the obviousness of 
the direction toward a solution, planning toward 
an over-all objective appears to be almost non 
existent. 

We waste land. We waste money. We waste ef- 
fort. We waste time. 

Time is short. We cannot afford to continue this 
pattern of wastefulness. 

One step toward a workable framework to cor- 
rect this situation lies in the underlying need to 
up-date our zoning regulations. In relation to 
housing, present zoning ordinances have seen little 
modification since the days prior to establishment 
of FHA. 

Up to the time of the middle Thirties, the large 
operator was a land developer. He subdivided land 
into lots and sold the property to individuals who 
built houses, usually for themselves. This condi- 


tion sets up a completely different set of standards 


from those of the developer of today who not only 
subdivides but also builds the dwellings, and the 
dwellings are built before the ultimate occupant 
of the house is known. 

Today's procedure, in which the developer sub- 
divides and builds in quantity, and all at one time, 
can provide communities which are nearly ideal. 
Unfortunately, however, we are not taking advan- 
tage of this natural opportunity to provide good 
communities. The reason may well be that there is 


a general lack of imagination. Perhaps we can 
clarify the picture with a review and revision of 
certain code requirements. 

During the thirties when the developer sold 
lots rather than houses, community “planners” be- 
lieved that rigid setback rules, such as the twenty- 
five foot front and rear yards and the five to ten 
foot side yards, would establish the kind of re- 
striction that would improve the community 
esthetically. 

Looking back, we cannot say that these arbi- 
trary setbacks worked under the single lot condi- 
tions for which they were intended, but certainly 
they do not accomplish the original objective today. 
Rigid setbacks create monotony in the present day 
tract house developments. 

More important, the mandatory setback rules 
build in a waste factor that we cannot live with 
much longer. The side yards are seldom used. 
Often, they are poorly maintained. When these 
side yards are used as light wells for bedrooms and 
baths the privacy factor between dwellings di- 
minishes. 

Monotony occurs with arbitrary front yard set- 
back regulations because the minimum footage 
established by code becomes the maximum in 
practice. The result is visual repetition. To over- 
come the feeling of repetition, the builder usually 
puts four different front elevations on the same 
plan without regard to appearance. On this the 
builder receives encouragement from FHA and 
the lending agencies. The houses should have 
“variety,” they say, and by changing elevations 
they believe that monotony decreases. Most plans, 
however, have only one good elevation solution. 
Most of these attempts to stimulate variation have 
backfired and the result is esthetic chaos. 

Unfortunately, this is one of the prime examples 
of wasted energy, wasted time and wasted land. 
The inherent faults which bring about the chaotic 
conditions go hand in hand when we try to solve 
a problem from the wrong starting point with the 
wrong set of rules. 

Solving the design problem becomes increas- 
ingly important with the growing need for higher 
densities and greater efficiency of land use. In- 
creasingly, too, the individual house on the indi- 
vidual lot will be built in a smaller quantity than 
we know today. 

At some point, and in some areas we are almost 
there, the distance one has to travel to work and 
the cost of this transportation will force an in- 
creased density of family occupancy far beyond 
present standards. If planned properly, however, 
the communities need not be less desirable or 
overcrowded because of the increased density. 

On the contrary, despite increased densities, we 
can develop open areas beyond the usual standard 
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of acceptance known in most communities today. 
An example of a pleasant environment which is 
familiar to Los Angeles visitors is Baldwin Hills 
Village. Although it is twenty years old, it has a 
higher density than most usual tract developments. 
The open area of Baldwin Hills Village and its 
park-like character, however, provide not only a 
better use of the land for the occupants than most 
less dense environments, but also a better esthetic 
experience. 

Along with the new “total community” concepts 
which characterize living patterns today, it seems 
doubtful that a given area should be totally resi- 
dential without giving considerable thought to the 
distances between the family dwelling and the 
place of work, learning, shopping, worship and 
play. 

The idea of “mixed zoning” may be at the top 
of the list of improvements which we can con- 
sider if we are going to make headway and keep 
up with the challenges of the times. 

The approach of “mixed zoning” permits the 
development of total communities which might 
locate commercial and certain types of industrial 
building in a central area with houses clustered in 
a manner that allows the family to live closer to 
its communal activities. 

Such zoning flexibility eliminates much of the 
congested commuter traffic which exists today. It 


seems paramount in the search for a solution to 
our problems that we change the zoning and code 
“rules” to workable and logical “standards of 
intent.” 

We can do this now because we are building 
most of our houses in groups. Under these condi- 
tions, we can accomplish the changes we need to 
make if we are going to improve the communities 
and eliminate some of the impending chaos which 
will result if we continue our present path of ad- 
herence to arbitrary rules and regulations that are 
out of step with the needs of the day. 

These thoughts are not new. Catherine Bauer 
in February, 1943, then Vice-President of the 
California Planning and Housing Association and 
consultant for the Federal Housing Authority, 
prophesized in the magazine, Arts and Architec- 
ture, “If the trends of the ‘thirties’ were simply 
picked up and continued after the war, metropoli- 
tan areas such as Los Angeles County would sim- 
ply find themselves with wider and wider circles 
of blight at the center, and more and more strings 
of speculative development farther and farther out 
until the whole county would be grey and form- 
less with buildings everywhere, no community in- 
tegration anywhere, and hopeless problems of 


transportation, utilities, service and general amen- 
ity.” 
It is unfortunate that the then known planning 
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principles were not followed. Catherine Bauer's 
predictions of eighteen years ago are now a reality. 

City planning approvals should not be based on 
feet of setback or on square footage of land cov- 
erage, etc. Instead, judgment should be based on 
the quality of the community plan itself and on its 
functional and esthetic relation to the adjacent 
communities. 

Achievement of thoughtful plans, especially 
when major changes are under consideration, are 
hampered by the “built-in prejudices” which pre- 
vail in most communities. Many times, these prej- 
udices override logic and thoughtfulness. 

When the architect and planner can forget the 
current philosophy of being different for the sake 
of being different, and approach each design prob- 
lem on the basis of solving contemporary prob- 
lems, then new forms will emerge and be accepted 
and will undoubtedly relate well to the total archi- 
tectural community. | apparently am still naive 
enough to believe that current acceptance, and 
acceptance that will stand the test of time, is 
based on logic. An igloo is a form of shell con- 
struction. It has been accepted and it is logical. The 
Eskimo would be shocked at forms of forced struc- 
ture that would be possible in the Arctic, but not 
logical. 

In all phases of design and planning one must 
contend with prejudices of our society. It might 
be interesting to assume that if two thousand years 
ago the people had glass, concrete, steel, alumi- 
num, plastic, etc, and also had the technical knowl- 
edge to use those materials logically and did use 
them, we then would expect today to design a 
completely different architecture based on the de- 
velopment of the knowledges as assumed. 

Now, if suddenly in 1961, someone found that 
you could cut a redwood, fir, pine, or spruce tree 
and then run it through some gang saws and end 
up with 2 x 4 studs that were capable of use in 
construction of buildings, I think most people 
would be shocked. As a matter of fact, it is too 
bad that it did not happen this way. People are 
so full of prejudices that in the described case the 
prejudices would be healthy. Everyone would then 
be willing to look at a tree with appreciation for 
its beauty and not permit its destruction for shelter. 

When starting a new project the designer and 
planner might also do well to face up to certain 
facts of life. 

The automobile cannot continually be blamed 
for poor planning. The automobile is here to stay, 
therefore, it becomes a “factor” of the total prob- 
lem and must be included in the statement of the 
problem to be solved. In the days of the horse and 
buggy, Paris and London were no more or less 
beautiful because of the then current means of 
transportation. After all, the buggy was a man- 
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made machine. We must include the automobile 
in our environment and even think ahead of the 
time, probably soon, when an air transportation 
system, scaled to family use, will be another factor 
in the statement of planning problems. It is ludi- 
crous to excuse poor planning and design by blam- 
ing the automobile. 

Actually, the automobile can provide open 
spaces. Below-grade parking, with the increasingly 
expensive land, makes it possible to economically 
create open usable spaces over the car storage 
areas. Properly handled, the freeway, or through- 
way, can be beautiful. The Pasadena freeway is 
an example. 

It seems to me that the new standards and cri- 
teria should include a study in the direction of 
simplicity. What | mean by simplicity is the ability 
to “state the problem before attempting a solu- 
tion.” Unless we can state the complexities of to- 
day's problem in simplified terms | don’t think we 
can hope for a solution. 

The traditional concept of an architect's and 
planner’s practice is not compatible with a state- 
ment of current problems. A group of buildings, or 
total community, is becoming a more and more 
common type of project. The population explosion 
is demanding a higher density and a better land 
use. The project planned independently of the 
community can only produce chaos. There must 
be a coordinated effort from the starting point, and 
the design team must include the philosopher, 
economist, psychologist, educator, politician and 
theologist. 

The complexity of the problem which exists in 
the place we are to work, learn, worship, play and 
shop can only be simplified in its statement by 
including all factors required to provide a livable 
community. The proper “approach” through team 
work between all knowledges is the only means to 
a successful “result.” 

People want pleasant experiences and require 
beauty. The spring trip to see wild flowers is to 
satisfy this kind of demand and not because people 
are botanists. To repeat, doctors agree that health, 
particularly mental health, is affected by environ- 
ment. A livable environment is a form of preventa- 
tive therapy. 

No architecture is unimportant. The barn, the 
tract house, the warehouse, the factory, the service 
station are equally as important an influence on 
people and a livable community as are the mu- 
seum, school, civic center, shopping center and 
church. 

Many have been thinking and planning in these 
terms for many years. It is my honest belief that 
the conditions that will force us into a different 
type of living pattern will provide a better potential 
living experience for all of us, if well conceived. 4 
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Architectural Fees for Housing 


> Throughout the postwar housing boom archi- 
tects have been heard to lament those “awful hous- 
ing projects” and those “awful builder houses.” 

Any such passive concern should give every 
architect pause as he drives down a newly built-up 
country road and is confronted by the “pseudo- 
colonials,” “split-levels,” “modified salt boxes,” 
“cathedral ceiling ranches,” and whatever else has 
filled the vacuum of creative residential architec- 
ture. For the architect, the fact is that those “awful 
builder houses” are as much his responsibility as 
if they were his intentional creation. For to ignore 
or shirk the opportunity to give professional serv- 
ices and design guidance to the thousands and 
thousands of people whose only financial oppor- 
tunity is to buy a “tract house,” may prove to be 
a most serious lack of architectural responsibility. 

To review this past decade profile of single- 
family dwellings, one realizes that there are fun- 
damental reasons why these houses in total are 
as they are. 

Basically, where does house design really come 
from? It is to this basic question that we have ad- 
dressed our first efforts of research on behalf of 
the improvement of residential design. Obviously 
there are a myriad of direct and indirect factors 
affecting residential construction. 

Perhaps this collection of “isms” aptly identifies 
the family tree of the past decade of housing 
genetics. 

Yesterdayism: The builder, the banker and the 
manufacturer all sought financial safety in prior 
usage, prior design, hence this confusing design 
reference to tradition. 

Substitutionism: Under this safety slogan manu- 
facturers have forced new materials and new build- 
ing technology into old established forms, thereby 
reducing basic development progress to a role of 
substitution. 

Something for nothingism: Postwar builder 
houses have been burdened with the effect of 
“give-away” dividends. Sample merchandise, free 
publicity, advertising aids and other inducements 
all designed to snare a fair share of builder sales. 
How much free material can one small house dis- 
play? For the building materials manufacturer, not 
nearly enough. 

Where was the architectural consciousness that 
could help control, guide and deflect their actions 
that have left a deep stamp of “design” on all of 
housing? 


by Robert Martin Engelbrecht, AIA 


A poorly designed house. Is it the fault of the builder or 
the architect? Mr Engelbrecht, an architect who is also a 
member of the National Association of Home Builders, 
discusses the present fee system and its effect on design 


and presents some interesting case studies 


This is not to say that (with or without the ar- 
chitect) the postwar house has made no improve- 
ment. On the surface it seems as though everyone 
else is dedicated to the improvement, the better- 
ment of the house. Manufacturers research, engi- 
neer and dream their way into the building ma- 
terials of tomorrow. Builders themselves carefully 
review trends, analyze designs of competitors and 
study new materials and products. Mortgage loan 
people, careful to see that the consumer gets good 
value, are over-cautious and careful not to finance 
on unusual or freakish house. Yet the house seems 
to go on as a static mediocrity, unaffected by all 
the excitement and furor. 

In fact, it is true that there are well-designed 
builder houses, but there are nowhere nearly 
enough. Entirely too many houses remain a catch- 
all of misguided intentions. Not one house in ten 
outwardly reflects the collective potential of the 
nation’s largest industry, an industry whose pri- 
mary goals has been expressed as a desire for a 
better end-product, i.c., a totally improved house. 

It is, in fact, the total design of the house that 
needs to be improved. And this can only be done 
by a deliberate and positive architectural design 
program. For such a program, today’s home- 
builder needs a new form of architectural design 
service; one in which the problem is similar to 
that of an industrially designed product, for in 
today’s homebuilding industry the emphasis is 
no longer on “one-of-a-unit” architectural design, 
but upon design solutions for reproducible units, 
which are identical or similar. 

Architecturally, the  totally-designed house 
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means more than arriving at an acceptable floor 
plan. It means having all the problems of a house 
design solved in a unifying manner. Perhaps the 
planning, designing, construction detailing and 
specifying of the builder house requires a special 
kind of architect, one who knows the builder, his 
labor problems, the building materials industry, 
as well as the consumer and consumer needs. Only 
understanding these considerations and their im- 
portance can give desirable improvement in hous- 
ing design. These factors and the construction fac- 
tor that can result in esthetic design, need the 
over-all molding of an architectural philosophy. 

Today's builder houses are not all entirely static 
in their design quality or completely without archi- 
tectural guidance. There is a small group of archi- 
tects who have diligently worked to serve the 
builder professionally and to design a house of the 
highest design standards. It is these firms who 
are pioneering a new form of service, one which 
is geared to the changing patterns of our home- 
building industry. A hard core of builders rely on 
these architects, these builders know that archi- 
tectural design cannot be approached as a com- 
modity, but as a service. They know that there 
must be a thorough workable understanding be- 
tween builder and architect if the end results are 
to be anything but superficial planning and blue- 
printing. Many builder sales records effectively 
show the value of continued use of a qualified firm. 

However, there are many indirect impeding 
factors which probably are affecting the builders, 
use of architectural firms. One is the fact that in 
the past the builder who built a house of mediocre 
or even inferior design received the same advan- 
tages of financing as did the builder who retained 
the services of a good architectural firm. The only 
qualifying standards used by the banker, have 
been the minimum requirements of rudimentary 
construction techniques. (In passing, it should be 
noted that it is rather ironic that any industry 
which has built 15,000,000 houses in the past dec- 
ade—15,000,000 houses built to last a minimum 
of twenty-five years of mortgage carnings—should 
find progress controlled and impeded by the use 
of the very limiting experience of an obsolete past, 
as the basis of appraisal. 

Currently the mortgage bankers on the West 
Coast are beginning to see a marked contrast in 
market values. Thousands of houses are standing 
unwanted. Many have depreciated badly; some are 
salable only through remodeling (even though 
they have never been lived in). Yet in these same 
geographic areas there are houses which continue 
to attract buyers, these architect-designed houses 
are spotlighting the value of well-designed houses. 
This is a hard dollars and cents fact that the mort- 
gage bankers cannot ignore. 


If there is such evidence that better design and 
better valuation result through architect-builder 
teamwork, then why isn’t the format universal in 
project development? 

At the MIT Architect-Builder Design Clinic 
(held July 13-14) sponsored by the AIA and the 
NAHB, the builders pointed their fingers at the 
architectural profession. Most architects, they said, 
aren't interested in learning the basic rudiments 
of the homebuilding industry. Furthermore, they 
said that most architects aren't interested in any 
design problems dealing with repetitive housing 
units, which are similar or identical. (If true, this 
point is inconsistent with our willingness to design 
apartment houses, row-houses and hotels where 
repetitiveness and standardization are watch- 
words.) The builders also noted what they con- 
sidered inequitable fee requirements. But the im- 
portant charge was the basic lack of architectural 
interest in the design of tract houses. 

The architect is not without his criticism of the 
homebuilding industry. He reports the builders 
“shop” for low fees; they have no basic interest 
in good design; and that they change or modify 
without consulting the architect. Also, architects 
are reluctant to enter into a project where the total 
amount of fee is coupled with an unknown scope, 
or at best an estimate of scope of final fees. Also, 
both architect and builder have indicated a diverse 
understanding as to what architectural services 
are needed by the homebuilding industry. It is 
this diversity which obviously accounts for the 
lack of a fundamental policy on fees. And as yet 
neither the members of NAHB or the members of 
the AIA have found a simple universal fee for- 
mula. As a result many fees are set too low for the 
necessary constructive planning and design time 
needed. Little design progress is made by such 
conditions, with litthke more than drafting labor 
being sold. 

However, many teams of architects-builders 
have found an equitable basis upon which to con- 
duct business. The basis of these fees should serve 
to assure other industry members. To further the 
purposes of better understanding between archi- 
tects and builders, we are conducting a survey of 
the structures used and the professional services 
rendered. 

This research is intended to find out whether 
fees are too high for the services extended. Are 
fees too low for constructive design? Is there an 
semblance of standardization in fee structure? Has 
housing design suffered from a lack of understand- 
ing about architectural fees and services? Can 
housing design be improved through a sharpened 
focus on the amount of housing costs that can be 
allocated to architectural design? 

To date, the surprising discovery about these 
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CASE STUDY NO. 1 


Scope of work: This project was for one hun- 
dred houses in the $27,000 to 
$35,000 price range. When this 
firm has never worked with a 
particular builder, then the fee 
is based on a guaranteed re- 
tainer against which royalties 
are credited. This case study is 
an example 

{ Base fees: Retainer based on $2,000 a 
plan. This project: 8 plans. Unit 
re-use fee per house, $400.00 

Services 8 basic house designs. General 
furnished: land planning, site plan per 
house, exterior color program 
Breakdown First forty houses 
of fees: paid out of 
retainer 16,000 
AG Next 60 houses at 
; $400 per house .. 24,000 
Total value 
40,000 
Total value of 
project 
Percentage value 
of fees 


CASE STUDY NO. 2 


Scope of work: Twelve houses, $17,000 to $20,- 
000 range. This group of houses 
had very little variation in the 
basic plan. Wherever variation 
was required, this was billed at 
2'% times drafting cost plus a 
$10.00 an hour design charge 

Base fees: $2,500 for first plan. $1,000 for 
the second plan. Two plans were 
developed for the project. Unit 
re-use fee: $150. 

Services Supervision of prototype for 
furnished: each plan (when desired by 
builder). Also furnished are 
recommendations for furnish- 

Pare ings and colors for prototype 

a house, each plan. 

Breakdown Base fees for 

of fees: prototype designs .... 
Re-use fee on 12 
houses at $150 
per house 
Total value of fees .... 
Total value of project .. 
Percentage value 
of fees 


Research into Architectural Services and Fees 


Mr Engelbrecht, as Architectural Advisor to the Street and 
Smith publication, “ Living for Young Homemakers, was 
charged with finding out (1) Where does residential design 
really come from? (2) How can residential design be funda- 
mentally improved? 

To pursue this basic concern, in 1956-57 he organized a re- 
search committee called the Committee on Living Conditioning. 
Under the auspices of this Committee a number of research 
studies have been and are now taking place. Two current re- 
search programs deal with the following: Basic material and 
design, and architectural services and fees. The case studies 
used throughout this article grew out of the latter research 


fees lies in the fact that in the leading teams sur- 
veyed, the survey to date revealed that the fee 
costs per project were less than 3% of the ap- 
praisal value for the best in design fees. The survey 
also shows the majority of architectural fee costs 
to be between only 42% to 2%. Many builders 
feel that their design programs improved their 
houses in sales value, in amounts of from 5% to 
15. This would mean that a 3% fee actually is 
money-making, showing a minimum of 60% 
profit to the builder per fee dollar. This would 
suggest that fees for design can be self-liquidating. 

For the architect who has a successful builder 
design practice these fees can readily substantiate 
a constructive plan development program. On a 
long-range or continuing basis the architect enjoys 
several distinct operational advantages. His initial 
orientation to a particular building firm can carry 
through one project after another, each time re- 
ducing his drafting time and overhead costs to 
give an increasing efficiency of operation. 

Furthermore, he finds that a continuing builder- 
architect relationship generally requires only a 
minimum amount of drawings and specifications, 
with design direction resulting from a process of 
evolution. And under such a continuing design 
program the architect has a unique opportunity, 
through one repeated construction unit after an- 
other, to improve and refine his design efforts. 

To date our survey shows a number of ap- 
proaches to fee structure. Almost all existing ap- 
proaches to fees link the total amount of business 
to the total final fee. A few examples of the basis 
of fees: 


| Lump-sum fee for each prototype house. 
Plus revise fee per house reproduced. 


Lump-sum fee for guaranteed minimum num- 
ber of houses. 


Above fee payment prorated over the number 
guaranteed. 
Plus (over the number guaranteed) a fixed re- 
vise fee per house unit. 
Lump-sum fee for guaranteed total scope of 
project. 
Unit payment based upon a prorated sliding 
scale. 

40% of fee first ten houses 

20% of fee next thirty houses 

20% of fee next thirty houses 

20% of fee last thirty houses 
Fee per house based upon percentage of selling 
cost. 
Payment of fee made per month by rate of sales. 
Guaranteed yearly retainer plus expenses. 
Prorated per month. 
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Under number five the architect acts as a design 
consultant. This form of service is ideal for the 
large builder who maintains a drafting department. 
Here the architect is not selling any labor. This 
form of architectural service is also ideal for build- 
ing materials manufacturers, saving and loan, 
banks and others who need a professional refer- 
ence in conducting their business. 

The architectural firms’ survey indicate a varied 
and broad range of services furnished or available 
to the builder. However, the scope of service con- 
sistently fall into two areas. The first might be 
identified as primary architectural services typi- 
cal to most architectural practices and are gener- 
ally performed under the base fee. These include: 

basic design 

working drawing and specification 
site planning of prototype model 
supervision of prototype construction 


However, many of the architects further insured 
the success of their work by furnishing a number 
of the auxiliary architectural services listed be- 
low. Other architects offer these services on an 
addendum fee schedule. Services performed under 
this classification include: 

project land planning 

site planning for cach house built 

exterior color-materials program 

interior color-materials program 

interior decorating of prototype models 
landscape design (general limited to proto- 
type 

rendering of houses 

reproduction of drawings 

This current concern for a stronger architectural 
force at the design front of housing may be a little 
late in the battle. A recommission of the cold facts 
may show that both the architect and the builder 
have lost control of housing design. 

The bigger guns of industry are enforcing a 
Stronger and stronger design control through 
larger and larger components, and through totally 
finished products. With the prefabrications, the 
aircraft industry, the mobile home industry, and 
other industrial giants aiming at the home build- 
ing field, the basic factors of design are slowly but 
surely being usurped by the industrial designer and 
the industrial engineer. The end result probably 
will not be to the architect's liking. In fact his role 
may be reduced to siting and the builder's only 
problem may be “where to put it.” 

The loss of design control will not be the only 
casualty, for the loss of local profits is also in- 
evitable. 

For those who care, the time for a stronger ar- 
chitectural hand in the affairs of housing is well 
past due. <4 


Scope of project: 


Base fees: 


Breakdown 
of fees: 


Scope of project: 


Base fees: 


Breakdown 
of fees: 


Scope of work: 


Base fees: 


Services 


rendered: 


Breakdown 
of fees: 


CASE STUDY NO. 3 


Builder guaranteed 80 houses 
would be built in the $25,000 to 
$29,000 price range. Fee agree- 
ment included revision of two 
existing plans, plus development 
of two basic plans. 

$4,500 for these four designs. 
Unit re-use fee $200 per house 
up to 50 units, $150 per house, 
51 to 100 units. 

Base fees for 2 old 

and 2 new 


$ 4,500 
Re-use fee on 50 

houses at $200.00 10,000 
Re-use fee on 30 

houses at $150.00 4,500 
Total value 

19,000 


Total value of 
project (estimated 


on 80 houses) ... 2,120,000 
Percentage value 
1% 


CASE STUDY NO. 4 


Four houses built, $29,000 val- 
ue. Project was initially devel- 
oped to grow into larger proj- 
ect. Architect consulted on ini- 
tial land planning for first group 
of 15 houses. Project did not de- 
velop past first four houses. 
For one prototype plan....$1,300 
Variations: 4 minor variations 
at $100 ea. Custom revisions 
2% times drafting and design 
costs. Hourly charges for draft- 
inge—$7.50, $15.00 design costs 
per hour. Unit re-use fee, $100 
per house. Additional services 
furnished: site planning, exteri- 
or finishes and color, interior 
finishes and color, $40.00 per 
house. 
Base fee for 
prototype ............ 
Revision fees -......... 
Re-use fee on four 


houses at $100 .... 400.00 
Extra services at 

$40.00 160.00 
2,260.00 
Total value of 

116,000.00 
Percentage value 

2% 


CASE STUDY NO. § 


This project was for 78 houses 
in the $15,000 to $25,000 price 
range. 

$15,000 prepaid part of total 
fee, plus re-use fee of $1,000 
each for first three (3) houses. 
Re-use fee thereafter at $150.00 
per house. For re-use fee of 
houses beyond scope of project, 
$50.00 per house. 

4 basic plans with 2 variations 
each. Services include construc- 
tion drawings and specifications 
plus construction supervision as 
needed. 


$ 15,000 
First 3 houses 

built at 

$1,000.00 each ...... 3,000 
Next 75 houses 

at $150.00 ............ 11,250 
Total value of fees 29,250 


Total value of project 1,400,000 
Percentage value 
2% 
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Public Relations and Architecture 


> The other day, in a continuing effort to appease 
the middle level of its estimated 4,000,000 reader- 
ship, the Los Angeles Times Sunday Home Maga- 
zine conducted a symposium to determine what, 
exactly, was missing in today’s development house. 
More than that, the panel of critics was composed 
of five young housewives, mothers all, who were 
indeed occupants of tract houses. These women 
were articulate, opinionated, well-read, idealistic, 
suspicious. 

The plans, specifications, costs, locations and 
photographs of some sixty development houses in 
Southern California were produced for examina- 
tion and comment by the panel. The verbosity of 
the panelists was such that little prompting was 
necessary but out of the thousands of words which 
the symposium produced it was curious although 
not entirely surprising to note that not once was 
reference made to an architect or to architecture 
as an expression of an individual designer. 

Well, what can you expect from housewives 
looking at photographs of builder houses? My ex- 
perience from contact with a vast readership whose 
main strata is middle class, is this: If | were to 
ask our average reader whether he or she felt that 
architects were missing the boat in Southern Cali- 
fornia’s general home construction field, the aver- 
age reader would not exactly be sure what | was 
talking about. What boat? This is not cynicism. 
The subject, I feel, is that remote. In other words, 
the identification of architect with housing for the 
masses has become, or never was more than, a 
wispy thing. An awareness of architect and house 
exists, possibly, among an important fraction of 
the populace; a rather reverential awareness may 
exist on the part of a relatively few idealists but 
the big weight of the masses wants to know how 
much value lies in a house for how much money 
down. Design is a consideration but who did the 
house is beside the point. 

This is not easy to take by a publication such 
as ours, one certainly not dedicated to architects 
but one which, experts will agree, has done more 
selling of good design and has had a greater impact 
on the awareness of good design in Southern Cali- 
fornia than any other publication in the area. 


by James W. Toland 
Sunday Editor and Editor, 


Home Magazine of the Los Angeles Times 


But there is a paradox in all this. The only way 
50% of the potential homeowners are going to 
have an architect-designed house is through pur- 
chase of a development house designed by an 
architect. But architect-designed tract houses in 
Southern California aren't so easy to find. Offhand, 
when I think of these houses, I think of Edward 
Fickett or, say, Palmer & Krisel. I can think of 
others but these names come through the clearest. 
This is the result of rather good public relations, 
I think, and partly of a personal interest in the 
two architectural firms. But I am an exception to 
the rule, and if only two names ring instantly in 
my memory—I, one close to architects and archi- 
tecture—then the average consumer must register 
a blank when the subject of architect tract houses 
comes up. 

The paradox we refer to exists in the fact that a 
number of tract developments—now several years 
old—still are being advertised, in the case of re- 
sale, as architect-designed. Meadowlark Homes in 
the San Fernando Valley, built seven or eight years 
ago, still is referred to in newspaper advertise- 
ments for resale as Edward Fickett houses. 

But these are exceptions. I think the average 
Southern Californian has a clearer image of certain 
builders—through tract identification—than he has 
of certain architects. The identification of certain 
builders is not the result necessarily of good house 
construction but one of name _ identification 
through advertising, billboards and _ literature 
handed out on the spot. This is something that ar- 
chitects, like physicians, do not care to contemplate 
—the fact that public relations is what it is, that 
poor public relations is better than no public rela- 
tions at all, that it’s exposure which counts. Only 
a few architects among the many I know well are 
interested in personal promotion. A _holier-than- 
thou attitude is understandable in a_ profession 
where dedication to principles probably has no 
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How much value? How much money down? The architect is beside the point when the home buyer signs on the dotted 
line for the tract house. The price of anonymity is great indeed if less dedicated interests than the architectural profes- 


sion capture the market and the public consciousness. Here is an outspoken and hard-hitting discussion on a vital subject 


greater means of personal expression. Yet the price 
of relative anonymity is great indeed if other, less 
dedicated interests succeed in capturing not only 
the market but the public consciousness as well. 

Then what has public relations to do with archi- 
ture? First, what is public relations? It’s the crea- 
tion of a climate of public acceptance, an aware- 
ness of goods and services, the molding of a public 
identification. 

It has occurred to me over the years that some 
architects have the foggy notion that calculated 
use of public relations might indicate a lack of 
integrity on their part or might actually result in a 
certain loss of freedom of expression to clients 
who thus might not have a proper respect for the 
architect's ability. This is because of the nebulous 
quality of institutional advertising, which the sell- 
ing of design services (short of outright advertis- 
ing) most certainly is. However, architectural 
design services have to be put in their proper light 
in respect to public relations. | have observed that 
architects contributing the most to residential de- 
velopment divide their work into three classifica- 
tions: (1) tract work, in which case a pattern of 
design similarity is intential and expected; 
(2) standard plans for a “custom” house which 
offer variations but only slight ones; (3) “custom” 
houses which, except for extraordinary cases 
wherein a client’s money, needs, position and view- 
points are strong enough to dictate something dif- 
ferent, look a good deal alike because the architect 
in all three cases most likely will and must follow 
familiar framing and finishing principles and tech- 
niques. 

What’s wrong with that? How else do you ac- 
quire style and distinction? Is this possibly the 
architect's own best approach to good public rela- 
tions? Design as a trademark is a principle that 
belongs to all lines of creativity. And public iden- 
tification of architectural design as the work of one 
individual—if it is repeated often enough—results 
in public relations. However, the catch is obvious: 
The capacity of the general public to absorb the 
principles of good design is not so great that the 
latter will stand on its own merits. 

To the thousands of architects who have largely 


abandoned residential design as too competitive 
in face of builder competition, the problem of con- 
ducting publicity programs for customer identifica- 
tion is of course behind them now. But a final 
word for those who think the fight is still worth 
fighting: For the public, design services can only 
be interpreted in terms of hard goods—in this 
case, houses. | know of no other way to inform 
the public than through public relations. | know 
of no other way to reach the public on a massive 
scale than through newspapers, magazines and, to 
some extent, television. | can think of a broad 
campaign, on a national level, which would sell 
the institutional need and values of architects and, 
as a corollary operation, a concerted, more objec- 
tive program in specific publications to identify 
design as the product of good architecture. 

Too vast an undertaking at this moment? Pos- 
sibly, but there exists a built-in acceptance for 
such a campaign in a number of mediums, par- 
ticularly newspaper magazines which are not di- 
rected toward an erudite few but are fired broad- 
side at millions—a receptive audience, easily im- 
pressed, one unencumbered with the prejudices of 
the professional crowd. 

But are public relations on such a scale too 
blatant, too unbecoming, too common an approach 
to an uncommon profession? If this would prove 
to be the opinion of most architects, then we aren't 
talking about the same thing. My business is to 
sell a better way of living, to indicate the ideal in 
living environments, to show the way, step by step, 
indoors and out, how good design, good taste are 
an essential background for living. Since my train- 
ing and that of both my contemporaries is limited 
to journalism, a continuing need exists for co- 
operation from and direction by architects, decora- 
tors, builders, landscape architects, etc. 

Thus, being a magazine dedicated mostly to 
home and living, we need support from the archi- 
tects. We in the newspaper and magazine business 
readily acknowledge this need. Whether it is in 
turn acknowledged on a large scale by the archi- 
tectural profession might be guessed at by the 
amount of public relations most architects re- 
ceive. < 
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Costs 
and the 


Production 
of 
Houses 


by John M. King 
Director, Research Services, 
National Association of 


Homebuilders 


Two-story plumbing core wall is low- 
ered into position at the site of 1959 
NAHB Research House in East Lans- 
ing, Michigan. New building methods 
like this are contributing to more ef- 
ficient use of labor and material and 
better values houses 
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> In the past few years, there has been an increas- 
ing interest in bringing about better cooperation 
and coordination of all facets of the building in- 
dustry. Particular emphasis has been placed on 
establishing working relationships between archi- 
tects and homebuilders. On a national level, the 
efforts of The American Institute of Architects 
and the National Association of Home Builders 
have contributed to a better understanding of the 
work of the members these groups represent. One 
objective of this article is to identify several factors 
concerning the homebuilder’s position in a transi- 
tional period, spanning from a past steeped in local 
craft traditions to a future of greater participation 
in the activities of a mobile and industrialized 
society. 

We hear occasional comments to the effect that 
the homebuilder is too cost conscious in the sense 
that his decisions relating to the purchase of 
materials, equipment and services are based on 
arbitrary personal judgments of what will or will 
not sell. The architect has been accused of being 
unknowledgeable or uninterested in costs as they 
relate to home building methods and the entire 
process of planning, building and selling houses. 
If the truth would be known, both the architect and 
the homebuilder must become better acquainted 
with the true nature of costs if they are to con- 
tribute to providing better value homes and a 
better living environment for American families. 
The second objective of this article is to suggest 
one approach to the common problem of the cost 
of housing. 

The NAHB Business Management Committee 
has proposed a Uniform Chart of Operating Ac- 
counts which classifies home building costs. Al- 
though the Chart of Accounts is primarily a 
method of identifying and measuring operating 
performances on a comparable basis, rather than a 
standard accounting system, it is indicative of the 
general cost areas prominent in builders’ termi- 
nology. The major categories listed by the Chart 
are land costs, direct construction costs, indirect 
construction costs, fiancing costs, sales costs and 
general and administrative costs. 

Widespread use of the Chart of Accounts 
through the use of builders’ supplementary ac- 


The homebuilder has been accused of being too cost conscious; the architect of being uninterested in costs. In this arti- 


cle, Mr King explores and suggests one approach to the common problem of the cost of housing 


counting records may eventually provide compari- 
sons of experience data and industry averages and 
standards. For example, it would be useful to 
show the relative importance of homebuilding 
costs by the major categories of the Account and 
for different sizes and types of businesses which 
may vary from the custom builder working from 
his own home, supervising construction at the site 
and building on a known buyer's lot and with the 
buyer's financing to the large volume operative 
builder with an extensive management and super- 
visory Organization including financing, sales, ac- 
counting and engineering personnel. The latter 
builder is also more likely to have capital invest- 
ment in equipment, land and buildings, possibly 
including plant fabrication and warehousing facili- 
ties. At present, based on a limited number of ex- 
amples, only approximate ranges of cost percent- 
ages can be given. These ranges, however, plus 
additional comments on the components of the 
cost categories may shed some light on why home 
builders must be concerned with costs. 

With an increasing demand for urban land, utili- 
ties and services, there is litthe doubt why land 
costs have increased. Builders developing land 
must contend not only with greater raw land cost, 
but also higher costs of material and labor for 
improving the land before construction begins. 
Other contributing factors are restrictive zoning 
provisions, land donation and fee requirements for 
municipal services and rising development stand- 
ards. The site to total value ratio of FHA houses 
increased from 12.0% in 1950 to 16.6% in 1960. 
In a number of areas it is not uncommon for land 
to account for over one quarter of the sales price 
of the house. 

The direct cost of the house, generally ranging 
from 50% to 65% of the sales price, is the largest 
single category of cost and generally receives the 
greatest attention. In the past ten years, price in- 
creases in the material and labor components of 
direct costs contributed significantly to the over 
30% increase in residential cost since 1950. Wage 
rates have risen almost twice as rapidly as material 
prices, a gain of over 50% since 1950. The over- 
all level of building material prices during the 
same period increased 30%, with gains for indi- 
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Work study observer on the job 


Pouring concrete—three observers on left 


vidual materials ranging from about 50% for 
structural clay products to 4% for softwood ply- 
wood. There appears to be little in the future to 
counteract these trends except more efficient 
building methods. 

Builders’ operating expenses, costs other than 
direct labor, material and subcontracts, may reach 
from 5% to 30% of the house sales price. These 
often variable and elusive costs are difficult to 
control and deserve more attention than being 
thrown together under a general overhead cate- 
gory. Although the builder may apportion all or 
most of his operating expenses to specific houses, 
the Chart of Accounts distinguishes between dif- 
ferent types of these costs. Under indirect con- 
struction costs are salaries of field superintendents 
and others concerned directly with construction, 
owned equipment costs, rented equipment costs, 
tool expense, field office expense and inventory 
and warehousing expense. Financing costs include 
interest on construction loans, discounts, fees and 
perhaps closing costs paid by the builder. Sales 
costs of operative or merchant builders include 
commissions to outside brokers or the builder's 
own salesmen, sales office expenses, advertising, 
general promotion and model home expense. Gen- 
eral and administrative expenses include executive 
salaries, travel and entertainment, automobile ex- 
pense, office rent or interest and depreciation, 
repair and maintenance, supplies, taxes and in- 
surance. 

The process the builder follows as he plans and 
builds his houses is related to the analysis and 
evaluation of the previous cost elements, and com- 
plicated by a number of interrelated factors. 

The practice of estimating has prevailed in the 
building industry for centuries, and in the recent 
past, considerable effort has been expended to 
develop and disseminate estimating systems and 
forms for use by homebuilders. The detailed piece- 
by-piece or item-by-item estimate has, for the 
most part, replaced the square or cubic foot esti- 
mate, the unit cost estimate and “guesstimating.” 
Quantity take-off of materials can be accomplished 
more efficiently with detailed planning and com- 
plete and accurate drawings of the house. Allow- 
ances may be made for waste or loss through dam- 
age or theft. Experience often serves as the only 
guide for estimating labor time, or more frequent- 
ly, the builder relies on subcontract prices. Con- 
sideration is given to such factors as expected 
weather conditions, wage contract negotiations and 
degree of supervision. 

Following the completion of the estimate of all 
direct construction costs, the builder adds to this 
total the cost of the developed land and other 
assignable job costs to arrive at the total direct 
job costs. Experience and budgeted expenses pro- 
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vide the basis for computing the amount necessary 
to cover indirect, sales and general and adminis- 
trative costs. Finally the builder must arrive at 
the selling price required to realize the desired 
operating profit. Making this price decision is 
complicated by a number of factors including 
sales volume, FHA-VA valuation, construction 
and permanent financing, construction and finan- 
cial scheduling, distribution of overhead costs, 
working capital requirements, multiple corpora- 
tions and taxes. 

Although estimating systems help provide build- 
ers with a means of obtaining house sale prices, 
they do not furnish certain cost information nec- 
essary for the builder to make the most intelligent 
planning decisions. In essence, the builder knows 
what he pays for material and labor but he gen- 
erally does not know what this material and labor 
should cost. Standards of labor performance, par- 
ticularly on newer methods of construction, are 
practically non-existent. The accuracy of estimates 
is largely influenced by labor time which is not 
now measured with any degree of precision. It is 
particularly difficult to predict the time required 
in transporting and handling materials and other 
miscellaneous work required during the construc- 
tion process. Subcontractor operations give the 
builder fixed prices but may hide actual direct 
labor and material costs. Dependency on subcon- 
tracting may also create problems in changing to 
new products and construction methods. Compari- 
son of the costs of new products and methods 
with the builder’s existing construction is particu- 
larly difficult with an estimating and reporting 
system based on trade or subcontract work. It is 
difficult, for example, to determine the total cost 
of using purchased roof trusses in place of con- 
ventional joist and rafter framing when the costs 
of the latter system are hidden in the general cate- 
gory of carpentry or rough framing. 

Other limitations of homebuilding cost systems 
are evident in the areas of construction cost con- 
trol and business expense control. The builder's 
primary purpose in maintaining a job cost account- 
ing system is to ascertain whether construction 
costs are in excess of estimated costs—or, in other 
words, to determine the probable amount of profit 
in the operation prior to completion. Construction 
job costs during the building process are meas- 
ured mainly by invoices for materials and subcon- 
tracts and by time-card reporting for direct labor. 
Unfortunately, this kind of reporting does not help 
identify all construction cost problems or aid in 
the solution of these problems. 

Control of overhead and other variable ex- 
penses requires proper planning, adequate stand- 
ards, good reporting and budgeting. Too often, 
these control measures are absent. Costs difficult 
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Assembling wall panels—work study observer 


to assign may be placed into general or miscel- 
laneous categories. The effect of changes in con- 
struction methods on indirect costs may not be 
recognized. As a result of deficiencies in both con- 
struction and business cost systems, the builder 
lacks sufficient facts to enable him to obtain the 
most effective integration of the key factors of 
production—labor, material and money. 

NAHB has been aware of these problems fac- 
ing its members and the entire industry and has 
directed and encouraged better management meth- 
ods. In 1960, the NAHB Research Institute, as a 
result of one of its cooperative projects, became 
aware of the potential benefits of the field of indus- 
trial engineering to the process of building houses. 
The Institute has now established a cooperative 
program with The Stanley Works of New Britain, 
Connecticut, and NAHB builder member Robert 
F. Schmitt of Berea, Ohio, to analyze and evalu- 
ate the application of industrial engineering con- 
cepts and techniques to home building. Called 
Project TAMAP, Time and Methods Analysis 
Program, the study will employ such techniques 
as stop watch work study, process and methods 
analysis, work sampling, economic analysis of 
material, design analysis, value analysis, flow proc- 
ess charting and time lapse photography. 

Industrial engineering is a very far-reaching 
field which can render service in many areas by 
its approach to investigating and improving pro- 
duction in its broadest sense. Developed and re- 
fined over the period of the last eighty years, it is 
now used to a great extent by all major industries 
except construction including home building. The 
essence of industrial engineering is its stress upon 


integrated systems design and a methodical ap- 
proach to the solution of management problems. 
All factors of production are developed to the 
optimum extent through the use of numerous 
measuring and control methods. 

During the past decade there has been an in- 
creasing need for progress in homebuilding tech- 
nology. Homebuilding by both custom and mer- 
chant builders of large and small houses is becom- 
ing more of a production process. The trend to- 
word prefabrication or component construction 
exemplifies the industry’s changing pattern of 
building methods. Increased efficiency in the use 
of labor and materials, both in the plant and on 
the site, can be achieved through better planning 
and design and greater knowledge and control of 
production. The NAHB Research Institute be- 
lieves that to achieve the goal of better houses at 
a lower cost, it is necessary that homebuilders take 
advantage of the accumulation of knowledge and 
experience of other industries. If industrial engi- 
neering can aid in achieving this objective, home- 
building cannot afford to pass by its contributions. 

There are two basic areas where the industrial 
engineering approach can be utilized in the home- 
building process. Previously commented on were 
several problem areas that face the builder in his 
concern with management control, particularly 
as it relates to cost. Time was noted as the key 
factor in estimating and controlling the costs of 
houses and in judging the effectiveness of alterna- 
tive methods of construction. Industrial engineer- 
ing provides several methods for measuring time, 
including stop watch work study with the perform- 
ance rating of workers to arrive at time standards, 


work sampling to determine the relative propor- 
tions of time used by a crew in the pursuit of all 
of its normal work, and time lapse photography 
which provides a permanent record of both the 
time and methods of performing work. With these 
and other fundamental tools for measuring time, 
additional techniques can aid the builder in aspects 
of management control such as scheduling, super- 
vision, communications and training. For example, 
flow process charting provides a graphic display 
of the entire building process and each of its 
individual steps. 

The second basic area of the application of in- 
dustrial engineering to homebuilding involves the 
decisions of management with respect to the plan- 
ning and design of the house, selection of materials 
and equipment and choice of construction meth- 
ods. Motion study concerns itself with the best way 
of doing a specific job by means of a systematic 
study of the methods, materials, tools and equip- 
ment to be used. It is related to process and meth- 
ods analysis which is a systematic evaluation of 
alternatives for performing each individual opera- 
tion as well as every sequence of operations with 
the object of finding the best way for accomplish- 
ing the job. Economic analysis of material in- 
volves the critical evaluation of substitute materials 
considering all of the economic factors involved 
in their respective use. Design analysis concerns 
itself with the structural and esthetic integration 
of materials in the product. Value analysis con- 
siders the relative work of adding value with di- 
rect material or labor to accomplish a given func- 
tion in the product. 

The Research Institute has adopted the premise 
that the concepts and techniques demonstrated by 
Project TAMAP must be capable of being put 
into effect by home builders without necessarily 
hiring staff industrial engineers or consulting firms. 
The progress of the project to date, has already 
indicated the practical value of the industrial engi- 
neering approach to the construction of houses 
and the builder’s business ways. The greatest con- 
tribution of this approach will come through a 
coordinated use of industrial engineering by all 
segments of the building industry including sub- 
contractors, suppliers, building product manufac- 
turers, architects and engineers. 

Although there may be some disagreement con- 
cerning the architect’s position relative to construc- 
tion costs and methods, the architectural profession 
could evaluate for its own and the builders’ bene- 
fit, the concepts and techniques of industrial engi- 
neering. Architects by training and experience 
have been disciplined in the methodical approach 
to solving building problems. The accumulation of 
additional knowledge and its application to the 
homebuilding process could increase the value of 


the architects’ professional service to home build- 
ers. The coordination of production methods and 
control with the planning and design of the house 
and the selection of materials and equipment pro- 
vide an excellent common ground for a working 
relationship between architects and homebuilders. 
The outstanding examples of architect-builder co- 
operation have demonstrated the architect's knowl- 
edge of costs and methods and the builder’s under- 
standing of the value of good community and house 
design to selling houses. These relationships have 
extended beyond superficial planning and styling 
to encompass land and site planning, architectural 
and engineering design, detailing, specifications, 
supervision of construction, color coordination and 
landscape design. 

As the homebuilding industry progresses, large 
operative builders, component fabricators, home 
manufacturers and building product manufacturers 
continually search for ways to more completely 
integrate the production of houses. This does not 
mean to say that the results will be standardized, 
look-alike factory-produced houses. Rather, the 
industry will create design systems to provide plan- 
ning flexibility and design freedom, while retain- 
ing with the physical components, the advantages 
of off-site production. Efficient management by 
these groups will bring together the talents re- 
quired to solve the many problems inherent in a 
complex competitive business. 

Small volume and custom builders will find 
ways of adopting new materials, systems and con- 
struction and business methods to retain their tra- 
ditional and respected identity in their communi- 
ties. 

There is real concern that the industrialization 
of homebuilding may by-pass the services of pri- 
vate architectural practices with their valuable 
knowledge of local regulations, land, climate and 
people. These firms must first participate in the 
functional and esthetic design of new integrated 
systems of house construction to relate these sys- 
tems and their parts to the physiological and 
psychological needs and desires of people, and 
secondly, they must utilize new materials, com- 
ponents and systems to help create homes and 
communities with better living and economic 
values. 

As long as homebuilding operates in a free pri- 
vate enterprise system with competition for the 
consumer dollar, and as long as the ability of the 
consumer to buy houses is related to his income 
and credit financing, cost will continue to be a 
major criterion affecting the design, building and 
selling of houses. To meet its objectives the entire 
building industry must make use of every means 
at hand to become more knowledgeable of the true 
nature of cost. <4 
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The Housing Act of 196] 


FHA Moderate Income and Displaced 
Families Housing Program 

The FHA section 221 mortgage 
insurance program for displaced 
families is made available on more 
liberal terms and is broadened to 
apply to low and moderate income 
families generally. 

One- to Four-Family Home 
Mortgages (New, existing and re- 
pair). The dollar limits on a mort- 
gage that can be insured are in- 
creased as follows: (2, 3, or 4 
family mortgages available only for 
displaced family) 


NORMAL COST AREAS 
Previous New 
| family $ 9,000 $11,000 
2 family 18,000 18,000 
3 family 25,000 27,000 
4 family 32,000 33,000 


HIGH COST AREAS 
Previous New 
family $12,000 $15,000 
2 family 20,000 25,000 
3 family 27,500 32,000 
4 family 35,000 38,000 


Downpayments—$200 per dwell- 
ing unit downpayment (including 
settlement and prepayment ex- 
penses) for displaced families. 3% 
of the Commissioner's estimate of 
the cost of acquisition of the prop- 
erty including closing costs, in the 
case of other moderate income 
families. 

Maximum maturity—40 years 
for displaced families; 35 years for 
new housing for other families; 30 
years for existing housing for other 
families 

Rental Housine—Low Interest 
Rate and Market Rate Programs. 
The section 221 rental housing pro- 
gram for displaced families is 
amended to provide a “below mar- 
ket” (low interest rate) program 
of rental housing for displaced 
families and for other low and 
moderate income families. 

A mortgagor is eligible for a low 
interest rate insured mortgage if it 
is a private nonprofit corporation 


or association, a limited dividend 
corporation, a cooperative, or a 
public body or agency which cer- 
tifies that it is not receiving Fed- 
eral financial assistance exclusively 
for public housing. 

The statutory limits on a rental 
housing mortgage are increased. 
The limit of $9,000 per family 
dwelling unit or $12,000 in high 
cost areas is changed to a per room 
limit, except in the case of a proj- 
ect having less than four rooms per 
unit. The new per family unit limit 
is $8,500 if the number of rooms 
average less than four per family 
unit, or $9,000 for elevator-type 
structures. Where the number of 
rooms in the property averages four 
or more per family unit the maxi- 
mum mortgage amount is $2,250 
($3,250 in high cost areas) per 
room in non-elevator structures and 
$2,750 ($3,750 in high cost areas) 
for elevator structures. 

Termination of moderate income 
housing program. The authority to 
use section 221 for moderate in- 
come families terminates July 1, 
1963, except that this date is July 
1, 1965, in the case of the low 
interest rate rental program. 


FHA Home Improvement and 
Rehabilitation Loans and Mortgages 
Home Improvement Loans. A 
new program of FHA-insured home 
improvement loans is authorized. 
Loans cannot exceed $10,000 per 
dwelling unit in amount, or the cost 
of repairs whichever is lesser. The 
maturity can be up to 20 years, or 
three-quarters of the remaining eco- 
nomic life of the property, which- 
ever is the lesser, and the interest 
rate cannot exceed an amount de- 
termined by the Commissioner but 
not more than 6%. A_ service 
charge, and appraisal, inspection 
and design fees can be included in 
the amount of the loan. Adequate 
security is required for the loan. 
The home improvement loans 
are available for both |- to 4-family 
homes and multifamily structures, 


except that an insured loan (as dis- 
tinguished from an insured mort- 
gage under other programs) can- 
not be made for multifamily struc- 
tures if they are located outside an 
urban renewal area. Improvements 
of structures less than 10 years old 
must involve major structural 
changes or correct defects not 
known at the time of completion 
of the structure or which were 
caused by fire, flood or other 
casualty. 

Repair and Rehabilitation Mort- 
gages. The basis for determining the 
maximum amounts of mortgages 
covering repair and rehabilitation 
and insured under the FHA section 
220 (urban renewal housing) and 
22i (housing for displaced and 
moderate income families) pro- 
grams will be the sum of the esti- 
mated cost of repair and rehabilita- 
tion and the Commissioner's esti- 
mate of the value of the property 
before repair and_ rehabilitation, 
rather than value of improved prop- 
erty as under the law before amend- 
ment. The new formula is applica- 
ble to both I- to 4-family homes 
and multifamily housing. 

Continuation of FHA Title 1 
Property Improvement Program. 
The FHA Title I property improve- 
ment loan insurance program is ex- 
tended to Oct. |, 1965. 


FHA Mortgage Insurance for 
Experimental Housing 

A new program is authorized un- 
der which FHA can insure mort- 
gages on homes or rental housing 
incorporating new and untried ma- 
terials, design, and construction 
methods and involving experimental 
property standards and _ neighbor- 
hood design. FHA is authorized to 
make investigations and analyses 
of data and to publish and distribute 
reports on the program. The author- 
ized amounts and terms of the in- 
sured mortgages are the same as 
under the regular FHA sections 203 
and 207 sales and rental housing 
programs. However, the mortgages 
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and property are eligible for mort- 
gage insurance if the Commissioner 
finds the project is an acceptable 
risk (rather than being economically 
sound as is required under those 
programs). 


FHA Mortgage Insurance for 
Individually Owned Units in 
Multifamily Structures 

FHA is authorized to insure a 
mortgage covering a family unit in 
a multifamily structure and an un- 
divided interest in the common 
areas and facilities which serve the 
structure (condominiums). The 
program is restricted to structures 
that are or have been covered by 
FHA-insured mortgages (other 
than cooperative housing mort- 
gages). The structures may be new, 
existing or rehabilitated. The 
amount of an insured mortgage 
cannot exceed (1) the per room 
and per family unit limits of the 
section 207 rental housing program 
or (2) the loan-to-value ratios of 
the section 203 home mortgage 
program as in effect prior to the 
Housing Act of 1961. The maxi- 
mum maturity of a mortgage ts 30 
years or three-fourths of the re- 
maining economic life of the struc- 
ture, whichever is the lesser. The 
maximum interest rate and the 
minimum 3° downpayment re- 
quirement of the section 203 pro- 
gram are applicable to condomin- 
ium mortgages. 


Other FHA Provisions 

Other Sales Housine Proerams. 
(a) Downpayments required un- 
der other FHA sales housing mort- 
gage insurance programs are re- 
duced to 3° of the first $15,000 
of appraised value of the home, 
10% of appraised value between 
$15,000 and $20,000, and 25° of 
value above $20,000 (from 3° of 
first $13,500 of value, 10° between 
$13,500 and $18,000, and 30% 
of amount above $18,000). 

(b) Maximum Mortgage Amounts. 
The dollar limit on a |-family home 


Herewith is a digest of the principal provisions in the 


Housing Act of 1961 (S. 1922; Public Law 87-70) 


mortgage is increased from $22,- 
500 to $25,000 and on a 2-family 
home mortgage from $25,000 to 
$27,500. 

(c) Maximum Maturity of a mort- 
gage can be up to 35 years (previ- 
ously 30 years) in the case of new 
construction. The 30-year maxi- 
mum continues to apply to mort- 
gages covering existing housing. 

Section 207 Rental Housing Pro- 
gram. Individuals, groups of indi- 
viduals, or partnerships are per- 
mitted to be mortgagors under the 
section 207 rental housing program. 

General Mortgage Insurance Au- 
thorization. No loan or mortgage 
(with certain exceptions) can be 
insured by FHA after October 1, 
1965, except pursuant to a com- 
mitment to insure before that date. 
The October |, 1965 date does not 
apply to the title I property im- 
provement loans or section 221 or 
title VIII mortgages, which have 
their own termination dates. 

Extension of Title VIN Pro- 
grams. FHA’s authority to insure 
mortgages under the Title VIII pro- 
grams (military, defense, NASA, 
and AEC) is extended for one 
year—to October |, 1962. 

Nursing Home Program. The 
maximum amount of nursing 
home mortgage is increased from 
75% otf value to 90°, thus re- 
ducing the required equity from 
25% to 10%. 

Cooperative Housing Program. 
Investor-sponsors can be permitted 
in the discretion of the Commis- 
sioner to obtain an FHA-insured 
mortgage after a previous failure 
to sell housing to a cooperative 

Housing for the Elderly. The 
maximum amount of an FHA- 
insured mortgage covering elderly 
family housing (sec. 231) is in- 
creased from $9,000 ($9,400. if 
elevator structure) per family unit 
to $2,250 (or $2,750 per room if 
elevator structure) where the num- 
ber of rooms in the unit is four or 
more. 


Housing in  Defense-lmpacted 
Areas. The section 810 mortgage 
insurance program for housing in 
defense-impacted areas is changed 
by removing certain requirements 
for actions by the Secretary of De- 
fense. The FHA could no longer 
require him to guarantee the FHA 
insurance fund against losses on 
section 810 mortgages which are 
not an acceptable risk. A provision 
is also repealed which limited the 
number of section 810 housing 
units to those authorized by annual 
military construction authorization 
acts. 


Federal National Mortgage 
Association 

Special Assistance. The FNMA 
special assistance authorization (un- 
der Presidential control) in- 
creased by $750 million. An addi- 
tional $200 million increase in this 
authorization is provided by trans- 
ferring the unused authorization 
from the special assistance provided 
in the Emergency Housing Act of 
1958 

Mortgage Ceiling. The per dwell- 
ing unit ceiling on mortgages eligi- 
ble for FNMA purchase is waived 
for FHA section 809 mortgages 
(at military research installations), 
for FHA section 810 mortgages 
(in defense-impacted areas), and 
for section 213 mortgages (coop- 
eratives) on property in an urban 
renewal area. 

FNMA_ Loan Program. The 
FNMA is authorized to make loans, 
with maturities up to one year, on 
the security of FHA or VA mort- 
Rages. 


Direct Housing Loans 
for the Elderly 


Loan Authorization. The loan 
authorization for elderly housing is 
increased from $50 million to $125 
million 

Eligible Consumer 
cooperatives and those public bodies 
which certify they are not receiving 


Borrowers. 
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financial assistance for public hous- 
ing exclusively are added as eligible 
borrowers. 

Loan Amount. The maximum 
loan amount is increased from 98% 
to 100% of the development cost. 


Public Housing (Including Elderly) 


Low-rent Public Housing. The 
remaining balance of the $336 mil- 
lion annual contribution authoriza- 
tion in the 1949 Act is made avail- 
able, covering approximately 100,- 
000 units. 

Payments as to Elderly. Where 
the rentals of units occupied by 
elderly are so low as to threaten 
solvency of a low-rent project, an 
additional Federal payment of up 
to $120 a year per unit is author- 
ized. 

Demonstration Program. The 
Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator is authorized to enter 
into contracts to make grants, up 
to $5 million, to public or private 
bodies for the purpose of develop- 
ing and demonstrating new or im- 
proved means of providing housing 
for low-income persons and fami- 
lies. 

Cost Ceiling. The cost ceiling 
per unit is increased by $500 for 
units used by the elderly and for 
units in Alaska. 


Urban Renewal 


Grant authorization. The urban 
renewal grant authorization is in- 
creased by $2 billion except that 
$25 million of this amount may be 
used for contracts for mass trans- 
portation demonstration projects as 
indicated below. 

Non-Residential Exception. The 
amount of the authorization avail- 
able for non-residential projects is 
increased from 20% to 30% of 
the amount of grants authorized to 
be contracted for after the Housing 
Act of 1959. 

Federal-Local Share. The Fed- 
eral contribution is increased from 
to for any municipality hav- 
ing a population of 50,000 or less 
(or 150,000 or less for a munici- 
pality in an economically distressed 
area). 

Hospitals, Gives city credit for 
expenditures for land acquisition 
and clearance by hospitals near 
urban renewal areas, in the same 
manner as such credit is now given 
for similar expenditures by colleges. 
Also increases to 7 years the period 
prior to the loan and grant contract 
during which these expenditures 
may be counted. 

Re-Sale of Property for Moder- 
ate Income Families. Real property 


in an urban renewal area may be 
made available to (1) a limited 
dividend corporation, non-profit 
corporation, cooperative, public 
body, or (2) any purchaser who is 
eligible for a section 221 FHA- 
insured mortgage for a profit-mak- 
ing rental housing project for mod- 
erate income families. The property 
can be purchased at fair value for 
use by the purchaser in the pro- 
vision of new or rehabilitated rental 
or cooperative housing for occu- 
pancy by families of moderate in- 
come. 

Rehabilitation Demonstrations. 
Local public agencies are author- 
ized to carry out rehabilitation 
demonstrations in urban renewal 
areas, but demonstrations are 
limited in any area to 100 dwelling 
units or 5% of the total dwelling 
units in the area to be rehabilitated, 
whichever is less. 

Pooling. A local public agency is 
authorized to pool its surplus local 
grant-in-aid credit between projects 
on the =; basis and projects on a “4 
basis. 


Urban Planning 

Authorization. The authorization 
for appropriations for urban plan- 
ning grants is increased from $20 
million to $75 million. 

Federal Share. The Federal share 
of the cost of urban planning is in- 
creased from to 

Mass Transportation 
Discussed below. 


Planning. 


Public Facility Loans 


Increase in Loan Authorization. 
The aggregate revolving loan au- 
thorization is increased by $500 
million (to $650 million), of which 
not more than $50 million will be 
available for loans for mass trans- 
portation facilities discussed below. 

Eligible Borrowers. States are no 
longer eligible borrowers for public 
facility loans, thus limiting eligibil- 
ity to municipalities and other po- 
litical subdivisions and such State 
instrumentalities as water and sewer 
districts which serve localities. 
Eligibility is also limited to com- 
munities having a population of 
less than 50,000, or, if located in 
an economically depressed area, 
less than 150,000. 

Interest Rate. The interest rate 
which the Housing Administrator 
will pay to the Treasury for loan 
funds under the program will be 
based on the average annual inter- 
est rate on all interest bearing ob- 
ligations of the United States com- 
puted at the end of the preceding 
fiscal year, and the interest rate 


charged by the Housing Adminis- 
trator to borrowers under the pro- 
gram will be this rate plus 42%. 
Currently this formula will result 
in borrowers paying 334%. 

Postponement of Certain Interest 
Payments. The Administrator is 
given discretionary authority to 
postpone the payment of interest 
on not more than 50% of any pub- 
lic facility loan for a period up to 
10 years where the loan does not 
exceed 50% of the development 
cost of the project and the Admin- 
istrator determines that the appli- 
cant will experience more than 
average population growth and that 
the project would contribute to 
orderly community development. 
The postponed payments will be 
payable with interest during the re- 
maining life of the loan. 

Technical Advisory Services. 
New authority is provided for tech- 
nical services by the Housing 


Agency to communities in budget- 
ing, financing, planning, and con- 
structing community facilities. 


Urban Mass Transportation 


Planning Assistance. Provisions 
discussed above increase the pres- 
ent planning grant authorization 
from $20 million to $75 million 
and increase the Federal contribu- 
tion from one-half to two-thirds of 
the planning cost. Comprehensive 
planning for mass transportation is 
expressly made eligible under this 
program, and eligible agencies in- 
clude, in addition to certain “offi- 
cial” planning agencies doing metro- 
politan or regional planning, other 
agencies where the Governor and 
the Administrator agree that the 
special agencies were appropriately 
chosen for the planning work in- 
volved. The Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator is author- 
ized to provide technical assistance 
to State and local governments and 
their agencies undertaking planning, 
and to make studies on related 
problems. 

Demonstration Grant Program. 
The Act authorizes contracts to 
make $25 million in grants to local 
public agencies for demonstration 
projects designed to contribute to 
the improvement of mass transpor- 
tation or the reduction of mass 
transportation needs. The grants 
can not exceed *; of the project 
costs and can not be used for major 
capital improvements. The funds 
come from urban renewal grant 
funds authorized elsewhere in the 
Act. 

Loans. A $50 million authoriza- 
tion is provided for loans to public 
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bodies to provide for financing of 
the acquisition, construction and 
improvement of transportation fa- 
cilities and equipment. The trans- 
portation facilities can be operated 
by local public agencies or by pri- 
vate transportation companies, but 
the Federal loans will be made only 
to public bodies or agencies. The 
$50 million loan authorization is 
a sub-limitation within, rather than 
an addition to, the public facility 
loan authorization’ referred to 
above, and funds can be borrowed 
from the Treasury for these loans 
in the same manner as for other 
public facility loans. The interest 
rate applicable to public facility 
loans generally will be applicable to 
mass transportation loans, but mass 
transportation loans can be made 
without regard to the population of 
the community. The transportation 
loan authority expires December 
31, 1962. No loan can be made 
unless (1) there is being developed 
for the urban or metropolitan area 
a program for the development of 
a comprehensive mass transporta- 
tion system, and (2) the proposed 
facilities can reasonably be expected 
to be required for such a system. 


Open-Space Land 


A new program of Federal grants 
is authorized to assist local public 


bodies in the acquisition of land to 
be used as permanent open space. 
The Housing Administrator may 
enter into contracts to make grants 
under this program in amounts not 
exceeding $50 million. The amount 
of any grant may not normally ex- 
ceed 20% of the total cost of ac- 
quiring the title to, or other perma- 
nent interests in, the land. The grant 
may be as high as 30°% if it is ex- 
tended to a public body which exer- 
cises responsibilities relating to open 
land for an urban area as a whole 
or which participates in the exercise 
of such responsibilities for all or a 
substantial part of an urban area 
pursuant to an interstate or other in- 
ter-governmental compact or agree- 
ment. The grants may not be used 
to defray development costs or or- 
dinary governmental expenses. 

No grant may be made unless the 
open-space land is important to the 
execution of a comprehensive plan 
for the urban area and unless a pro- 
gram of comprehensive planning is 
being actively carried on for such 
area. 

In extending aid under the pro- 
gram, the Housing Administrator is 
required to take such action as he 
deems appropriate to assure that the 
local governing bodies are preserv- 


ing a maximum of open-space land, 
with a minimum of cost, through 
the use of existing public land; 
the use of special tax, zoning, and 
subdivision control provisions; and 
through other available means such 
as the acquisition of restrictive ease- 
ments. 

Provision is also made which per- 
mits the conversion of open-space 
land assisted by Federal grants to 
other uses, subject to findings that 
the conversion is essential to the or- 
derly development of the urban area 
and to assurances that other open- 
space land of equivalent value is be- 
ing provided as a substitute. 

Provision is also made for con- 
sultation with the Secretary of the 
Interior; for technical assistance to 
State and local public bodies; and 
for technical studies in this field and 
the publication of information. 


College Housing Loans 


Increase in Loan Authorization. 
The aggregate revolving authoriza- 
tion for college housing loans is in- 
creased by $300 million on July, of 
each of the four years from 1961 
through 1964. The present $1.675 
billion authorization would thus 
gradually be increased to $2.875 
billion. The sub-limitation for such 
other facilities as dining halls and 
student unions is increased by $30 
million for each of these years 
and the sub-limitation for student 
nurses, and medical residents and 
interns is likewise increased by $30 
million for each of these years. 

Eligible Borrowers. A non-profit 
corporation formed for the purpose 
of providing housing for students of 
more than one educational insti- 
tution is eligible for college hous- 
ing loans, but if the corporation is 
not established by one or more of 
the educational institutions being 
served, the note securing the loan 
will be required to be co-signed by 
one or more of the institutions. 


Advances for Public Works Planning 


Authorization. The program of 
Federal advances for the planning 
of specific non-Federal public works 
receives an increased authorization 
of $10 million, bringing the total 
authorization to $58 million. 

Long-Range Projects. The re- 
quirement limiting planning ad- 
vances to projects which will be 
constructed within a reasonable pe- 
riod of time is amended to make it 
clear that long-range projects to be 
constructed over a long period of 
time are eligible for planning ad- 
vances, 


Federal Savings and Loan 
Associations 

Business Development Credit 
Corporations. Federal Savings and 
Loan Associations whose reserve, 
surplus and profits aggregate 5% 
of withdrawal accounts are author- 
ized to lend to or invest in business 
development credit corporations. 
The aggregate loans and invest- 
ments may be no more than % of 
1% of the total loans outstanding 
in the Association or $250,000 
whichever is the lower. 

Urban Renewal — Investment 
Trusts. These Associations are au- 
thorized to invest up to 5% of their 
assets in certificates of beneficial in- 
terest issued by urban renewal in- 
vestment trusts. These trusts may 
be for the purpose of financing the 
purchase or rehabilitation of real 
property or the construction or im- 
provement of commercial, indus- 
trial or housing properties in urban 
renewal areas. 

Housing for the Elderly. These 
Associations are authorized to in- 
vest up to 5% of their assets in 
housing or nursing home loans for 
the elderly, with maturities being 
permitted up to 30 years and with 
the maximum permitted loan-to-val- 
ue ratio being 90%. 

FHA Home Improvement Loans. 
These Associations are authorized 
to invest in home improvement 
loans insured by FHA under its 
new home improvement loan pro- 
gram. 


National Banks 


National banks are authorized to 
make home improvement loans in- 
sured by FHA under its new home 
improvement loan program without 
regard to the loans not being se- 
cured by first liens. 


Miscellaneous 


Hospitals. The authority of the 
Housing Act of 1956 for loans and 
grants for certain hospital construc- 
tion is extended until June 30, 1962. 

Records. Every contract entered 
into by the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency or any of its constitu- 
ents for a grant, loan, contribution, 
or insurance must now provide that 
the recipient keep such records as 
the Administrator prescribes. The 
records will be available for in- 
spection by the General Account- 
ing Office, as well as by the Hous- 
ing Agency. 

Voluntary Home Mortgage Cred- 
it Program. The program is extend- 
ed from October 1, 1961 to Octo- 
ber 1, 1965. < 
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& Architects should have national registration. 
This idea has often been propounded, more often 
than not on a single-shot basis, and without quite 
enough understanding of the reason architects, 
and members of the other professions, now have 
State registration and not national registration. 

However, I do not recall any convincing argu- 
ments for having the profession of architecture 
regulated by a Federal bureau, and why think 
that will not be the natural consequence of na- 
tional registration? 

So far as I am concerned, I prefer to have the 
registration law in my state administered by ar- 
chitects whom I can or do know. And what archi- 
tect is there who will be appointed or reappointed 
to the State Board if his fellow architects can find 
another who will do a better job? 

This is not to say that there is not a real need 
for a convenient means of obtaining interstate 
registration. On the contrary, architects have in 
the past needed interstate registration for so many 
reasons that few can say with certainty they will 
never need registration in another state. 


An Improved 
Interstate Registration Procedure 


The NCARB can be the solution. The National 
Council of Architectural Registration Boards was 
founded more than forty years ago, prior to en- 
actment of nearly 60% of the present architec- 
tural registration laws. It was formed to foster 
enactment of uniform architectural laws, equality 
of standard in examinations and establishment 
and maintenance of reciprocal registration between 
states having registration laws, and has gone a 
long way toward accomplishing these objectives. 

The NCARB Certificate is the instrument by 
which many reciprocal registrations have been ob- 
tained, and is now the only avenue by which non- 
residents can obtain registration in a growing 
number of states. Approximately 700 reciprocal 
registrations were obtained in this manner dur- 
ing the past year. 

All State Registration Boards now recognize 
the NCARB Certificate. Acceptance has come 
gradually, if slowly, and at the 1961 Annual Meet- 
ing it was possible to announce for the first time 
that all of the fifty-three State Boards have indi- 
cated a willingness to qualify their registrants for 
the NCARB Certificate, and to accept applica- 
tions on the basis of an NCARB Certificate. 

This is not to say that all state boards accept the 
certificate as proof sufficient that the applicant is 
entitled to registration. Some boards do so accept 
it, while others impose various additional require- 
ments consistent with the standards for registration 
of residents of that state. In any event it provides 
architects with the best available instrument for 
obtaining registration in any or all other states, and 
will virtually assure registration for those having 
better than minimum qualifications. 

It takes too long to obtain an NCARB certifi- 
cate. It does take time, that is true, and no one 
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is more conscious of the time required than the 
person who before applying for a certificate, has 
started a project in violation of the registration 
law. Admittedly this is an extreme situation, but 
it happens. 

The more usual causes for delay in issuing 
NCARB Certificates are these: 

* The applicant does not have the required quali- 
fications. 

The applicant has made inaccurate or exagger- 

ated statements. 

The architects whom the applicant has listed as 

references have not replied to inquiries. This is 

the greatest single cause for delay. 

Former employers have made derogatory re- 

plies to inquiries, or have failed to reply. 

Former clients have occasionally made deroga- 

tory replies. Clients are generally more charit- 

able than fellow architects, especially than those 
who appear to consider all other architects as 
competitors instead of fellow practitioners. 

The NCARB staff is less than perfect. 

These difficulties point up two things. First, the 
NCARB Certificate is not issued until the appli- 
cant’s qualifications have been proven, and second, 
that to wait until interstate registration is needed 
before applying for a certificate is to wait too long. 

There is too much delay in forwarding a Certifi- 
cate. Except for a few isolated cases this complaint 
stems from the requirement that NCARB Certifi- 
cates must be dated or brought up to date not 
more than five years prior to being submitted to 
state boards. 

In the past, NCARB Certificates have been 
valid for a period of five years and at five year in- 
tervals they have been continued in force for ad- 
ditional five year periods after the applicant has 
submitted evidence of continued eligibility. There 
was a time when the period of validity was not so 
clearly stated but in recent years it has been fixed 
at five years, and the NCARB has endeavored to 
make this clear to all. Many certificate holders 
have either forgotten this requirement or have 
procrastinated so long that it is often necessary to 
delay forwarding a certificate until a periodic re- 
view can be made. 

It is understandable that State Boards cannot 
grant registration on the basis of a record that con- 
tains no information concerning the applicant’s 
practice during the preceding five years, or more. 
Consequently the obvious solution is to find a 
means of keeping certificates continuously up to 
date, and that is one of the prime reasons for the 
changes in procedure which are now being made. 

The solution — we hope: At the 1961 Annual 
Meeting of the NCARB these conclusions were 
agreed upon: 

* Now that all of the fifty-three State Boards rec- 


ognize and make use of the NCARB certifica- 

tion procedure, the certificate is of greater value. 

Now that the NCARB Certificate is prerequisite 

to registration of nonresident architects in a 

number of states it is more than ever important 

that the procedure for issuing and forwarding 
these certificates be as efficient as possible. 

The NCARB Certificate is now so important an 

instrument to every architect who does now, or 

may sometime, wish to practice in another state 
that it should be maintained ready for use. 

The changes which must be made in the 

NCARB procedures in order to accomplish the 

above objectives cannot be accomplished within 

present revenues. 

The benefits which can accrue to holders of an 

NCARB Certificate are now such as to warrant 

an annual renewal fee of $10.00. 

How it will work: A completely new system of 
reviewing and renewing NCARB Certificates will 
be inaugurated as of January 1, 1962. 

During November or December, starting in 
1961, a form and statement will be sent to every 
holder of an NCARB Certificate requesting: 

* Submission of an affidavit containing such infor- 
mation as is necessary to continued maintenance 
of the certificate. 

Payment of the annual renewal fee of $10.00. 


The author, 
Ralph O. Mott 


Both the affidavit and the renewal fee will be 
due on or before January Ist of the ensuing year. 
In the event that the affidavit is not returned and, 
or the annual renewal fee not paid on or before 
January Ist the Certificate will be deemed to have 
lapsed. 

Certificates which have lapsed may be reinstated 
upon submission of the affidavits and renewal fees 
which are in arrears, and the payment of a renewal 
fee of $25.00. No further fee will be required on 
account of periodic reviews of certificates. 

The NCARB will make a periodic review of the 
record of each certificate holder, using the annual 
affidavits as a basis for the review. Certificates 
which have not lapsed will be reviewed at not 
greater than five-year intervals. 

Certificates which have lapsed will also be re- 
viewed at not greater than five-year intervals pro- 
vided the certificate is first reinstated. 

The NCARB will distribute annually to all state 
boards a list containing the names of all certificate 
holders who have supplied the annual affidavit and 
paid the annual renewal fee. <4 
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Memo from William H. Scheick, Executive Director 


Do Architects 
Care About Houses? 


& Houses, housing and housing re- 
search have figured extensively in 
my experience ever since the early 
days of the Small Homes Council 
at the University of Illinois (1944). 
Since that time I have taken part 
in many roundtables and confer- 
ences dealing with problems of 
single-family housing as produced 
by merchant builders and have 
served on the juries of many house 
competitions. 

In the it has been my 
privilege to become well-acquainted 
with many leaders of the home- 
building industry, a number of ar- 
chitects who design and plan for 
them, and most of the government 
officials who deal with housing. 
What bothers me is that so little has 
happened to improve house design 
in that same period of time. 

Remember, | am not discussing 
architect - designed, custom - built 
houses. Each year the AIA Honor 
Awards include some very excellent 
custom house designs which repre- 
sent true advances. Nor am I mak- 
ing an accusation which depreciates 
in any way the design efforts of a 
handful of architects who have 
been collaborating with progressive 
merchant builders to produce good 
architecture and site planning in 
their subdivisions 

The last jury I served on was the 
“Homes for Better Living Awards” 
co-sponsored by Life, House and 
Home, and the AIA. Our jury 
looked at entries in the merchant 
builder class: two other juries gave 
awards to custom-built houses and 
apartments. Believe me, the archi- 
tects on our jury had tough going 
because few of the entries showed 
imagination or originality and many 
of them showed almost nothing 
worthy of the name of architectural 


process 


design. We had to quiet our con- 
sciences in giving the lowest award 
to a few selections mainly to “en- 
courage a sound trend” in the de- 
sign of houses that “offered a great 
deal for the money.” No one felt 
any better when the AIA audience 
laughed (at least, they didn’t boo) 
when these “marginal winners” 
were flashed on the screen at the 
awards luncheon in Philadelphia. 

Who is to blame for this situa- 
tion in house design? The architects 
or the homebuilders? The answer 
seems to lie in the fact that only a 
very few architects and homebuild- 
ers collaborate regularly to achieve 
outstanding architectural results, 
with the proof of their achievements 
on view in a few American cities. 
Why isn't there more of such team- 
work? 

“Too many headaches, too little 
pay, say some architects. “Designs 
that don't sell,” say some builders. 
Architects or builders responsible 
for such quotes often base their 
opinion on one unfortunate experi- 
sometimes not even their 
when attempted collabora- 
tion didn’t pan out. The few archi- 
tect-builder teams with 
outstanding successes have long rec- 
ords of experience, suggesting that 
they worked our their problems to- 
gether and have a thorough under- 
standing of merchant-building from 
inception of a project to comple- 
tion of the sales of houses to the 
public. 

The homebuilding industry is the 
target for a lot of criticism of fairly 
recent’ origin. “Urban sprawl,” 
“ghettos of suburbia” are epithets 
applied to the conglomerate result 
of postwar growth comprising many 
subdivisions by many builders which 
mushroomed within a short span of 


ence- 
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years. Some of these subdivisions 
were considered pretty good indi- 
vidually when they were built. It is 
the total result that shocks us when 
we belatedly become conscious of 
the problems of metropolitan Amer- 
ica. Some of the homebuilders are 
just as shocked as the architects 
when they review the problems cre- 
ated by mass construction of hous- 
ing. This brings me to the two points 
I wish to make: Our concept of 
metropolitan planning 
doubt that merchant-built housing 
is one of the most important com- 
ponents of the comprehensive plan: 
the architectural profession must 
ally itself with the homebuilding 
industry to improve subdivision 
planning and the designs of single 
family houses. 

The alliance is being fostered on 
a modest scale by the AIA Commit- 
tee on the Homebuilding Industry, 
chairmaned by Edward H. Fickett 

The homebuilders tell me that 
the “average architect” has too 
little comprehension of the home- 
builders’ problems “across the 
board” of his business to serve him 
successfully. This is the real com- 
plaint instead of the more super- 
ficial criticism of architects’ de- 
signs. I suggest that the homebuild- 
ing industry should work with us to 
produce something like a “manual 
ot information for architectural 
services to the homebuilding indus- 
try.” It would comprise much more 
than the technical aspects of design 
and construction because the fun- 
damental problems lie in economics 
and marketing. 

With such a tool our AIA Com- 
mittee would have something to 
work with in the enlistment of archi- 
tects—and the younger firms—into 
the cause of improved suburbia. < 
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Library Notes 


Schools 


The present list includes a se- 
lection from the more recent books 
on schools in the AIA Library. All 
are available on loan to AIA mem- 
bers through the Library Loan Serv- 
ice. 


General 


American Association of School 
Administrators. School Building 
Commission. 

Planning America’s school build- 
ings, report. Washington, 1960. 


The American School and Univer- 
sity; a yearbook devoted to the de- 
sign, construction, etc., N.Y., 
American school publishing corp., 
1945-1959/ 60. 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


Schools for the new needs. N. Y., 
Dodge, 1956. 312p. 

Bursch, Charles W. & J. L. Reid 

You want to build a_ school? 
N.Y., Reinhold, 1947. 128 p. 
Caudill, William W. 

Toward better school design. 
N.Y., Dodge, 1954. 27 Ip. 
Engelhardt, Nickolaus L. and 
others. 

School planning and building 
handbook. N.Y., Dodge, 1956. 
626p. 

Great Britain. Ministry of educa- 
tion. 

Building bulletin. London, H.M. 
S.0., 1949-1955. 

Herrick, John H. 

From school program to school 
plan. N.Y., Holt, 1956. 482p. 
MacConnell, James D. 

Planning for school buildings. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice- 
Hall, 1957. 348p. 

McQuade, Walter, ed. 

Schoolhouse; a primer about the 
building of the American public 
school plant. N.Y., Simon and 
Schuster, 1958. 27Ip. 

National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction. Research and Pub- 
lications Committee. 

Guide for planning school plants, 
1958 ed. Nashville, Tenn., 1958. 
254p. 

Otto, Karl Schulbau. 
Koch, 1961, 216p. 
Roth, Alfred 

The new school. Zurich, Girsber- 

ger, 1957. 279p. 


Stuttgart, 


Sumption, Merle R. & J. L. Landes 

Planning functional school build- 
ings. N.Y., Harper, 1957. 302p. 

BY TYPE 
Waechter, Heinrich H. & E. Waech- 
ter 

Schools for the very young. N.Y., 
Dodge, 1951. 197p. 

American Association of School 

Administrators. 

The high school in a changing 
world. |[Washington, 1958] 383p. 
Bursch, Charles W. & J. L. Reid 

High schools—today and tomor- 
row. N.Y., Reinhold, 1957. 127p. 
Adult Education Association. Com- 

mission on Architecture. 

Architecture for adult education, 
a graphic guide for those who are 
planning physical facilities for adult 
education. [Chicago, 1956] 74p. 


ECONOMICS 
Educational Facilities Laboratories. 

The cost of a schoolhouse: [a 
report] N.Y., 1960. 144p. 
Pierce, David A. 

Saving dollars in building schools. 
N. Y., Reinhold, 1959. 112p. 
Rensselaer Polytechnic _ Institute, 
Troy, N.Y. School of Architecture. 

Potential economies in school 
building construction. Albany, Uni- 
versity of the State of N.Y., State 
Education Dept., 1958. SIp. 


EQUIPMENT 
Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion. (International ) 

Space, arrangement, beauty in 
school. [Washington, 1958] 51 p. 
Stanford University. School Plan- 
ning Laboratory. 

Plumbing fixtures for education- 
al facilities. Stanford, Calif., 1959. 
43p. 

Terry, Harry. 

Mechanical-electrical equipment 
handbook for school buildings: in- 
stallation, maintenance, and_ use. 
N.Y., Wiley, 1960. 412p. 


FIRES 
Los Angeles. Fire Department 
Operation school burning. Offi- 
cial report on a series of fire tests 
conducted April 16, 1959, to June 
30, 1959, Boston, N.F.P.A., 1959. 
269p. 
National Research Council. Com- 
mittee on Safety to Life from Fire 
in’ Elementary and Secondary 
Schools. 


School fires; an approach to life 
safety. Washington, National Re- 
search Council, 1960. 58p. 


LIBRARIES 


American Association of School 
Librarians. Committee on planning 
school library quarters. 

Dear Mr. architect. Chicago, 
American Library Association, 
1952. 1Sp. 

American Association of School 
Librarians 

Standards for school library pro- 
grams. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1960. 132p. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Chapman (Dave) inc., Chicago. 

Planning for schools with televi- 
sion. N.Y., 1960. 96p. 

National Science Teachers Assoc. 

School facilities for science in- 
struction. Washington, 1954. 266p. 
Palmer, R. Ronald & W. M. Rice. 

Laboratories & classrooms for 
high school physics. A report of 
the American Institute of Physics’. 
Project on Design of Physics Build- 
ings. N.Y. Educational Facilities 
Laboratories, 1961 (Modern Phys- 
ics Buildings—Chap. 12). 
Prakken, Lawrence W. 

Modern school shop planning. 
Ann Arbor, Prakken Publications, 
1957. 148p. 

Terry, William L. 

A guide for planning the school 
and college swimming pool and na- 
tatorium. N.Y., Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1959. 73p. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Educational Facilities Laboratories. 

Report. Ist- 1958/59- 
[New York] 1960 
Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical 
Sales, inc. 

Aluminum in school construc- 
tion. Chicago, 1957. 60p. 

U.S. Office of Education. 

Basic body measurements of 
school age children; a handbook 
for school officials, architects, etc. 
Washington, 1953. 74p. 


VISUAL AIDS 


American Association of School 

Administrators. 

School building filmstrips, 1951 
to 1960 with discussion guides. 
American Institute of Architects. 

A school for Johnny. 16 mm. 
Color sound film 14 min. Rental 
$5. 
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Hospitals, Clinics and Health Centers, 

An Architectural Record Book. New 
York, Dodge, 1960. 264 pp illus. 
9” x 11%4”. $9.75 


For those who like a potpourri, 
and many do, this is an excellent 
reference. The Architectural Record 
has drawn from its morgue a wide 
range of recently published material 
all relevant to hospital planning, 
and much of it worth careful study. 
Its many authors are prominent in 
the field. 

A considerable variety marks the 
contents. After a functional intro- 
duction on circulation and depart- 
mental relationships (Emerson Go- 
ble) there follow plans, both total 
and of departments, for almost 
twenty units including acute gen- 
eral hospitals and long-term special 
ones. 

Section Il, Special Facilities, 
deals with surgery, pediatrics, ra- 
diology and teletherapy (cobalt). 
The article on operating suites (Kiff 
and Worthen) merits careful study. 
It is notable that even in surgery 
where rigid disciplines would seem 
to encourage uniformity of facili- 
ties, there is evidence of great va- 
riety in procedures. The comments 
listed are most useful. There should 
be more of this kind of working 
appraisal of a building. 

Rehabilitation centers (twelve), 
health centers, doctors’ offices and 
clinics (twenty-two) are covered in 
succeeding sections. 

The form of the text is up to the 
Record’s high standards, good pho- 
tographs, clear plans (most of them 
with compass points and scales) 
and a readable text. A few idea- 
solutions are included with the plans 
of actual buildings. 

When the book is revised, it 
would be helpful to include the 
areas of departments, useful tools 
in both analyzing and planning, 
especially of the patient's room. 
And why not also include the num- 
ber of persons using the space. Some 
site plans and comments on auto 
parking would be a welcome addi- 
tion to this collection. The criticism 
of the finished hospital, in use, given 
for the Rockford Hospital in the 
lead article could well be extended 
even editorially to other plans 
shown. If this can be done for one, 


why not for others? Perhaps even- 
tually there can come into being 
useful architectural criticism not 
bound by professional reciprocity 
or fear of libel suits and should 
there not be some comment about 
architectural form in relation to 
hospital function? This subject has 
long been slighted. 

Two matters of patient room de- 
sign could stand comment by the 
editors. First, those plans which 
show double-sized rooms used for 
single rooms. Are they in fact used 
as doubles or singles? And second, 
what is the experience in the nu- 
merous hospitals shown with con- 
necting toilets? Is it only the two- 
entrance feature which is objection- 
able or is one toilet not enough for 
four (or eight) patients? 

This volume, if used as a refer- 
ence, but not uncritically, will prove 
most valuable. The ultimate plan- 
ning text which describes hospital 
functions and personnel so archi- 
tects can translate their needs into 
physical facilities has yet to be writ- 
ten. E. TODD WHEELER, FAIA 


Landscape Architecture. John Orms- 
bee Simonds. New York, F. W. 
Dodge. 1961. 244 pp illus. 9” x 
$42.75 


The subtitle of this quite fine 
book is “The shaping of man’s nat- 
ural environment.” The author is a 
widely-travelled, experienced land- 
scape architect, vice-president of 
ASLA, now teaching at Carnegie 
Tech. In this volume he has col- 
lected hundreds of savory quota- 
tions, excellent photographs and his 
own facile marginal sketches to 
illustrate a text under the chapter 
headings of: fundamentals—the 
site—organization of spaces—visual 
aspects of plan—circulation—struc- 
tures in the landscape—planning 
the region. 

You will find here neither mulch, 
insect nor thorn since the emphasis 
is on the physical abstractions of 
design and planning, leaving all 
matters of plant selection and main- 
tenance aside for thoughtful con- 
sideration of esthetics. Mr Simonds 
sees the landscape and the struc- 
tures within it as a complete system, 
calling for a complete approach to 
its design. He sees this first of all 


as a matter of volume relationships 
but not omitting man and in fact 
urgently needing human reference 


points and sequential treatments 
which will appeal to the moving 
eye and foot. He points out the 
values of programming a handsome 
view, leading us to it artfully. There 
are good passages on traffic and 
transportation (but no graphic illus- 
trations of the helpful points in the 
text on that everyday problem—the 
driveway ). 

Occasionally the writing is over- 
literary, as in the description of 
Paris—suddenly the page is over- 
populated with such characters as 
“white bearded, pink cheeked old 
men in blue berets drowsing on the 
benches in the sun . . .”” While ap- 
proving of tabular treatment of cer- 
tain facts, as design of information, 
we found the lengthy lists a la 
Rabelais included many quite ob- 
vious and not really significant 
items. These are minor flaws—it is 
a good book and is far more than 
an index to what has been done 
beautifully and why. Near the end, 
Mr Simonds calls for a forward 
look, based upon our advances in 
many salients of thought and prac- 
tice, toward a new system of physi- 
cal order he foresees. E.P. 


Architecture in America, A Photo- 

graphic History From the Colonial 

Period to the Present. Wayne An- 
drews, intro. by Russell Lynes. 
Atheneum. 1960. 177 pp illus. 
$15.00 


Wayne Andrews, an editor and 
historian with a special interest in 
architectural history (he is the au- 
thor of “Architecture, Ambition and 
Americans”), has here put together 
a highly personal album of his own 
photographs of buildings he likes. 
When an architect and/or building 
strikes his special fancy he gives us 
an historical tid-bit or anecdote by 
way of caption or annotation. 
While the photos are rather con- 
ventional, their selection is frankly 
biased in favor of the romantic 
and fanciful. One wonders why he 
included contemporary architecture 
at all since he rarely seems to ap- 
prove of it. This handsomely pro- 
duced volume is thus far from be- 
ing an authoritative history. It does 
serve to remind us, however, that 
much of our architectural heritage 
is threatened by the wrecking crews. 
Andrews has included several beau- 
tiful historically important 
buildings that have already fallen 
victims to indiscriminate urban re- 
newal or carelessness. W.V.E. 
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Democracy, A Man-Search. Louis H. 
Sullivan. Illinois, Wayne State 
University Press, 1961. 388 pp. 
$7.95 


Fame and fortune failed Louis H. 
Sullivan at the prime of his life. An 
all but forgotten, bitter and can- 
tankerous man, without architec- 
tural commission to occupy his 
boundless creative energy, he turned 
to philosophizing. Sustained by little 
but cigarettes and coffee, he poured 
his zealous idealism into long, ram- 
bling manuscripts. Both his Kinder- 
garten Chats (1901-02) and his 
Autobiography of an Idea (1924) 
contain passages that had their im- 
pact on modern architecture. His 
Democracy, A Man-Search (1908) 
has not been published until now, 
as here the chats turn to chatter and 
the autobiography of his idea of 
organic and democratic architecture 
turn to mere personal idiosyncrasy. 
The book attempts “to look clearly, 
steadily and reasonably at the physi- 
cal, the mental, the emotional and 
spiritual facts of our civilization” 
(p. 41). But clarity, steadiness and 
reason are, if ever present, totally 
lost in the loquacity of this mani- 
festo. Miss Elaine Hedges, who sup- 
plied the excellent introduction, 
readily admits that this rhetoric is 
“seriously flawed by tedious redun- 


dancy, simplification, shrillness, and 
sometimes sheer silliness” (p xxiv). 
But she tells us that Sullivan’s ideas, 


so obviously influenced by Walt 
Whitman, “parallel some of the 
fundamental ideas of late thinkers 
like William James and John 
Dewey” (p. xii). Be that as it may, 
this hitherto ignored manuscript 
confirms the statement by one of 
Sullivan’s biographers, Willard Con- 
nely, that the great master’s “genius 
as an architect did not make him a 
philosopher.” The belated publica- 
tion of his attempt to be one is 
almost unkind. W.V.E. 


An Anthology of Houses. Monica 
Pidgeon and Theo Crosby, edi- 
tors. New York, Reinhold, 1960. 
174 pp illus. 734” x 10”. $10.95 


The authors, editors of the Brit- 
ish periodical Architectural Design, 
present this collection of fifty houses 
from sixteen countries of temperate 
climate not merely as a statement 
of what has been done in domestic 
architecture but as an argument for 
higher quality, more logical, cheaper 
and more beautiful houses. They are 
trying to convince the individual 
who wants a new home, and, inci- 
dentally the city planner, the specu- 


lative builder, or the architect, that 
better homes can be built at a lower 
cost. They have included houses of 
all sizes and degrees of luxury, and 
one cannot deny that they have 
succeeded in selecting well-planned 
and functional houses, but some, 
such as that of José Luis Sert in 
Massachusetts, conserve too much 
space by open planning where each 
room serves also as a hallway, a 
plan which usually leads to traffic 
trouble. 

The usefulness of this book lies 
in its very complete descriptions of 
the houses it includes. There are 
plans (which provide a minor irri- 
tation for rooms are labelled with 
numbers and explanations beneath 
rather than with abbreviations), 
cross sections, and abundant black 
and white photographs (which oc- 
casionally lack clarity). Three or 
four paragraphs describe the re- 
quirements of the owner, the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the design, 
and details of construction. 

We have seen many of these 
houses before, however, and they 
have begun to lose their individu- 
ality. Recognition of beauty lies 
partly in the surprise and delight of 
perceiving a new version of the fa- 
miliar. The editors admit this same- 
ness in their selections. The home 
by Henry Hill in California that 
does succeed in being different from 
the rest they dismiss as “eccentric” 
because it expresses too much of 
the architect. The individuality of 
these houses probably lies in part 


COMING IN 


Primitive Shelter 
by C. Ross Anderson 


Former Assistant Professor of Architecture, Univ. of Kansas 
A profusely illustrated study of structure and form in the 
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in their color schemes which are 
presented only verbally. The editors 
justify this desire for sameness by 
saying that it is a necessity in 
crowded countries where no house 
is an isolated unit. But overdoing 
harmony usually leads to boredom 
rather than to distinction—or peace. 
This book contains value for the 
casual browser looking for ideas for 
a house, but not for the man look- 
ing for inspiration for design. 
MARGARET PHILLIPS, Editorial 
Assistant to Technical Editor 


Books Received 


The books listed below have been 
received for review. Their listing 
here does not preclude their review 
at a later date. 


Architectural Practice, 3rd Ed. Clin- 
ton H. Cowgill and Ben John 
Small. New York, Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 1959. 272 
pp illus. 11” x 8%”. $12.00 


Come Si Costurisce Oggi Nel Mondo. 
Franco Carpanelli. Italy, H. W. 
Heinman Imported Books, 1955. 
389 pp illus. 8%” x 10%”, 
$16.00 


Prestressed Concrete, Vol. LY. 
Guyon. London, Contractors 
Record, Ltd, 1960. 559 pp illus. 
6%” x 9%”. $16.75 


Prestressed Concrete, Vol. Il. Y. 
Guyon. London, Contractors 
Record, Ltd, 1960. 741 pp illus. 
6%” x 9%”. $16.75 


JOURNAL 


earliest habitations of man. Part one of two. 


An Archeologist’s Sketchbook 
by Alfred Bendiner, FAIA 


A delightful picture-story of Al and Betty Bendiner’s adven- 
tures on an archeological expedition to Guatemala last sum- 


mer. Drawings by Bendiner, of course. 


The Struggle for Redevelopment 


by Fred Smith 


Vice President of the Prudential Insurance Company 
A strong statement of the problems of urban renewal—one 


of the best yet. 


Of Planners and Primadonnas 
by Sibyl Moholy-Nagy 


Professor of Architecture, Pratt Institute 
A critique of the recent AIA convention and the Institute's 
stand on the position of the architect today. Thorough and 
thought-provoking, as always from this observer. 
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Editor’s Page 


» We Americans are a strange race (I guess we 
are a race, by this time). With all our striving for 
“culture,” both organized and personal; with all 
the effort and money spent on parks, museums, 
art centers and such; and now, with all the bally- 
hoo about urban ugliness, suburban sprawl and 
the waste of our resources—we go right on with 
our national passion for creating holy havoc wher- 
ever we build. 


Styling buildings at the General Motors Technical Cen- 
ter. At left is the main entrance to the Styling Adminis- 
tration Building. In the background is the 88-foot Styling 
Auditorium, one of the most striking landmarks of the 
330-acre site 


The occasion for this observation is the fact 
that I have just returned from a trip and I have 
seen a bit of the country—some familiar, some 
new to me. | saw several beautiful places: care- 
fully planned architectural ensembles such as the 
Air Force Academy, the new public library and 
the beginnings of the Gateway Center in Minne- 
apolis, Northland shopping center, Cranbrook 
and the General Motors Technical Center. But 
those are hundreds of miles apart, and between 
them—woe is me! The great American explosion 
is still going on. Acres and acres of land bulldozed 
free of all vegetation, with thousands of near- 
identical houses strung around them in straight 
rows, Or in concentric curves just as monotonous. 


Miles of highways lined with gas stations with 
their fluttering pennants and other junk. Sweeping 
interstate expressways with their three hundred- 
acre interchanges carved out of the forest and the 
hillside, many of them following (and filling) the 
natural drainage valleys which should be reserved 
as the nature and watershed preserves of the 
future. 

Everybody else is writing and talking about it. 
I had resolved I would try to be more original. We 
know what’s going on and we get a bit tired of 
being told about it. It’s like preaching against sin. 
But just having seen again the orgy of sinfulness 
that is being thrown in the face of our beautiful 
land, I can’t help but break my resolution. 

Why must we, in this “enlightened” age, con- 
tinue to dump our sewage into our rivers; turn 
swamps and low-lying areas into rat-infested, 
smoldering refuse dumps, when they should be 
kept clean and cherished as the last wild-life ref- 
uges available near our cities? (Do you know how 
a clean swamp literally teems with life?) Why must 
we turn over great areas of city parkland to com- 
mercialized baseball by building multi-million dol- 
lar municipal stadiums in them—when a few 
blocks away a slum may need clearing and hun- 
dreds of families need decent housing? Why must 
we level hills, root out trees, haul away topsoil, 
destroying forever the natural ecology of the ter- 
rain, upsetting the watershed and creating a barren 
wasteland in which to build our dreary rows of 
“homes,” relieved only by sickly saplings, half of 
which will die in a year? 

I'm sure I don’t know why we must commit 
these sins, but I know that we still do. So appar- 
ently all those of us who think we know better 
can do about it is to stand up and holler and make 
all the noise we can until gradually, through pub- 
lice awareness and ultimately through legislation, 
these evils will be overcome. This is an effort that 
every architect, every landscape architect and 
every planner can and should join in. If the 
trained professional designers and planners are to 
remake the environment of man during the next 
generation, as President Phil Will has called upon 
us to do, then our first job is to arouse ourselves, 
and then the public, to an awareness of the mess 
that we are in and a realization of the enormity 
of the task ahead of us. 
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Modernize with HV TRIMLINE 404 
he: Install It Completely From The Outside 


Sparkling new life for out-of-date buildings is t POINTS OF PERFECTION 
easier with Amarlite’s HV Trimline 404. This hand- 7 

some, flush-glazing grid system goes up completely 1 Tube stiffeners of greater 

from the exterior of the building. +4 — depth may be used for spans 

Featuring all-extruded members, vinyl glazing = of greater height and width. 

2 Uniform Amarlite finish. Hard, 


beads and snap-on face plates, the system accom- 


modates doors, windows, panels and glass. All fast- tough anodized surface resists 


—— 
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enings are concealed. wear, dirt. 
oa Add to these features the incomparable Amar- 3 Vinyl! glazing strips provide 
ae lite finish and you will see why HV Trimline 404 positive, permanent, resilient 
aes will fit nicely into your modernization projects. It’s seal. 

splendid for new work, too. Specify Amarlite HV . w 4 All fastenings concealed for 

Trimline 404. flawless beauty. 


American Art Metals Company 


Artistry in Aluminum 
ENTRANCES / STOREFRONTS / CURTAIN WALLS 


Main Office: Sales Offices and Warehouses: Dallas, Texas, 8100 Chancellor Row, P.O. Box 10034, Industrial Station 
433 Highland Ave., N.E. Chicago, Illinois, 8859 South Greenwood Avenue Paramus, N. J., 20 Park Place, P.O. Box 25 
Atlanta, Georgia Cleveland, Ohio, 4700 Manufacturing Road, P.O. Box 8667 Atlanta, Georgia, P.O. Box 19723, Station N 
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From THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
1735 New York Avenue N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


An Accounting System designed for your office . .. 


Four years of intensive research by a Committee of the Institute has resulted in the completion 
of a Cost Accounting System which is adapted to the special needs of architectural offices. 


Heart of the System is | 
the Book of Instructions, 
available with each of the Offers; 
or sold separately 

at $5.00 per copy. In it are 

all the necessary instructions, 
along with samples 

of most of the forms, 
filled out as examples. 


The System can be purchased 
in three separate Offers. 

Each contains a year’s supply 
of forms. Full information 

on the contents 

of each Offer, 

and prices of individual forms, 
may be obtained upon request. 


@ OFFER NUMBER ONE 


Includes Instructions, 
Accounting Forms, 
Owner-Contractor Forms, 
Binders. 
$47.00 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


for LCN Overhead Concealed Door Closer Shown on Opposite Page 
The LCN Series 200-CP Closer’s Main Points: 

1. Efficient, full rack-and-pinion, two-speed control 
of the door 

2. Mechanism entirely concealed; arm disappears into 
door stop on closing 

3. Hydraulic back-check prevents door’s being thrown 
open violently to damage walls, furniture, door, 
hinges, etc. Door may open 130°, jamb permitting 

4. Hold-open (optional) set at any one of following 
points: 85°, 90°, 100° or 110° 

5. Easy to regulate without removing any part 

6. Used with either wood or meta! doors and frames 


Complete Catalog on Request— No Obligation 
or See Sweet’s 1961, Sec. 18e/Le 


LCN CLOSERS, INC., PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 
Canoda: LCM Closers of Canada, Ltd., P.0. Box 100, Port Credit, Ontario 


@ OFFER NUMBER TWO 


Includes Instructions, 

Accounting Forms, 

Owner-Contractor Forms. 
$31.50 


@ OFFER NUMBER THREE 


Includes Instructions, 
Accounting Forms. 
$22.50 


Direct inquiries to: 
The American Institute of Architects 

1735 New York Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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CITY HALL, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


SAFEGUARD 


YOUR 


REPUTATION, 


Members of the FTI protect 
your reputation as well as their 
own by means of an enlightened 
program of quality control, and 
aggressive pursuit of improve- 
ment in structural glazed and 
unglazed facing tile. 


Through standardization of col- 
ors, shapes and sizes, through 
cooperation with the Modular 
Building Standards Association, 
through provision of product in- 
formation (including precise 
descriptions of physical prop- 
erties, performance character- 
istics, and specifications), these 
responsible manufacturers save 
you planning time .. . help 
minimize installation time and 
waste. 


By means of continual testing, 
rigid quality control is main- 
tained. By means of research, 


SPECIFY 
PRODUCTS 
MEMBERS 


STRUCTURAL 


FACING THE 
INSTITUTE 


F.T.1. MEMBERSHIP: 


Charleston Clay Products Company 
Charleston 22, West Virginia 
McNees-Kittanning Company 
Kittanning, Pennsylvania 
Metropolitan Brick, Inc. 
Canton 2, Ohio 
Natco Corporation 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
Stark Ceramics, Inc. 
Canton 1, Ohio 
West Virginia Brick Company 
Charleston 24, West Virginia 


quality is improved and new 
architectural needs are met. In- 


FACING TILE INSTITUTE 


stitute engineers offer technical 
aid, help solve design installation 
problems. Increased production 
by Institute members meets job 
schedules and design needs. 


Only members of the FTI under- 
write the costs of this construc- 
tive program; only members of 
the FTI support this long-range 
point of view that helps archi- 
tects perform efficiently, enables 
the building industry to deliver 
the best possible end product. 
Only members of the FTI merit 
your support. 


For further information, contact 
the Facing Tile Institute or the 
sales offices of the member com- 
panies listed above. In the in- 
terest of better facing tile con- 
struction, these companies have 
contributed to this advertise- 
ment. 


1520 18th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Beauty Sanitation Low Maintenance Structural Stability Color Range Thru-the-wall Modular « Flexibility 
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ONE CHASE MANHATTAN PLAZA 6 


Today's most distinguished skyscrapers are clad and 
detailed with architectural metals by 


GENERAL BRONZE 


4 


Y 


- 


FOR NO. 1 CHASE MANHATTAN PLAZA: General Bronze engineered, produced and erected 
the complete system of aluminum curtain walls (780,000 square feet) and fenestration. In addition, General 
Bronze supplied architectural metal work including stainless steel entrances, panelling, grilles, partitions ... and 
other related items in stainless steel and aluminum. Architects: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill; Contractor: Turner 
Construction Co. ¢ General Bronze Corporation, Garden City, N. Y. Sales Office: 100 Park Avenue, N. Y., N.Y. 


PERMATITE DIVISION—Custom-built Windows, Curtain Walls, Architectural Metal Work and Revolving Doors. ALWINTITE DIVISION—Stock-size Aluminum Windows and Doors. 


BRACH MFG. CO. DIVISION—Radio, Television and Electronic Equipment. STEEL WELDMENTS, INC. DIVISION—Custom fabrication in Steel and Iron. 
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striking confirmation 


lashington’s historic 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATIC 
Follansbee, West Virgini 


Distinguished Service | 
Octagon House completely symbolizes inherent quality 
Washington, D. C. of shelter — basic to e building —asa 
4 
m= &  Follansbee TERNEisalmost 


stile 
is the 
“structural 
backbone” 
of the 


toilet 
compartment 


PAT. PENDING 


Weis uses superior strength 
advantages of box girder construction 


in stile fabrication 


Slam ... bang... bump! — Slam... bang... bump! 
That’s the day-in, day-out life of a toilet compartment. 
By integral rolling and perimeter welding techniques Weis 
builds stiles that are true box girders. Weis toilet compart- 
ments look rugged. They are rugged! Handsome too. 


Prefabricated, 

Prefinished Wels belongs where toilet 

Products for the compartments really take a beating 
Building Industry 

Toilet Compartments 

Cabinet Showers 

Office Partitions 
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New Corporate Members 


Elected June 15, 1961 


Lyons, Robert Bonner 
North Carolina Chapter 
Meehan, William R. 
Chapter 

Moses, Allen Donald 
Seattle Chapter 

Nelson, Don Earl 

Seattle Chapter 

Olsen, Jack Edmund 
Southern Illinois Chapter 
Parker, Hugh G., Jr 
Monroe Chapter 

Perry, Elmer Little, Jr 
Augusta Chapter 
Polshek, James Stewart 
New York Chapter 
Porter, Thomas Cole 
lowa Chapter 

Pyskacek, Donald J. 
Chicago Chapter 

Saline, Marvin Harold 
North Carolina Chapter 
Samuels, Robert Pinover 
Northern California Chapter 
Schnedl, Richard Burke 
North Carolina Chapter 
Scutaro, Salvatore 

Long Island Chapter 
Sorey, Thomas L., Jr 
Oklahoma Chapter 
Summers, Gene Rudolph 
Chicago Chapter 
Thorson, Robert Leon 
New York Chapter 
Virden, Matthew Lowber, III 
Mississippi Chapter 
Weber, Robert Richard 
Northern California Chapter 
Wells, C. Henry 

Monroe Chapter 

Whitten Lawrence Samuel, Jr 
Alabama Chapter 


Elected July 1, 1961 


Angello, Joseph F. 
Central Valley Chapter 


Appleton, Herbert 
Southern California Chapter 


Ashcroft, David Patrick 

Lower Rio Grande Valley Chapter 
Blanton, John Arthur 

Southern California Chapter 
Davis, Paul Aloysius 

Southern California Chapter 


Der, Albert J. 
Southern California Chapter 


Drake, Douglas 
Wisconsin Chapter 
Fink, Charles Bezelel 
Rhode Island Chapter 
Ford, Frank Raymond 
Santa Barbara Chapter 


Gehrke, Hans A., Sr* 
Detroit Chapter 


Graham, Aaron Allan 
Southern California Chapter 


Gronau, John Frederick 
Pasadena Chapter 


Kauper, John George 
Pittsburgh Chapter 


Ladd, John Arthur 
Northern Illinois Chapier 


LaSalle, Eugene Carl* 
Delaware Chapter 


Malinoff, Robert 
Southern California Chapter 


Mar, John W. 
East Bay Chapter 


McCabe, James Robert 
Central Valley 


Miller, Samuel Morris 
Southern California Chapter 


Murray, Paul Joseph, Jr 
New Orleans Chapter 


Prout, Donald Jerome 
Rhode Island Chapter 


Pyzdrowski, Thaddeus Michael 
Pittsburgh Chapter 

Reeves, William Benton 
Cincinnati Chapter 


Rigney, Frederick John 
Rhode Island Chapter 


Russin, Norman 
Southern California 


Schmidt, John Louis 
Chicago Chapter 


Shappley, Arnold, Jr 
Memphis Chapter 


Sprinkle, George Wesley 
Southern California Chapter 


Stephenson, Andrew Hugh 
Santa Barbara Chapter 


Taylor, Shelby Robert 
Southern California Chapter 


Thompson, Ronald Kay 
Pittsburgh Chapter 


Tendas, Leon Nick 
Southern California Chapter 


Tveit, Robert L. 
Santa Barbara Chapter 


Walsh, David Everett 
Saginaw Valley Chapter 
Waterman, Douglas A. 
Southern California Chapter 


Wilson, Clifford Samuel 
Southern California Chapter 


Young, Robert Clyde 
East Bay Chapter 


Zorman, Maurice 
Southern California Chapter 


Elected July 15, 1961 


Banner, Joseph Thomas 
Wyoming Chapter 
Boyle, Kenneth Roy 
Kansas City Chapter 


Calabretta, Samuel P. 
Columbus Chapter 
Cooper, William Kent 
Washington- Metropolitan Chapter 
Dameron, Joseph Francis 
San Diego Chapter 
Dehnert, Eugene Frederick 
Wyoming Chapter 
Dissman, George Robert 

Jersey Chapter 
Drake, Peter Woodhull 
New Jersey Chapter 
Echols, W. Gordon, Jr 
Virginia Chapter 
Frank, Raymond Jarvis 
New York Chapter 
Greenfield, Alec Taylor 
Washington-Metropolitan Chapter 
Harokopis, George C. 
Wyoming Chapter 
Hyde, Albert Musgrave* 
New York Chapter 
Khachadourian, Levon Minas 
New Jersey Chapter 
Kingston, Douglas Pake, Jr 
Connecticut Chapter 
Krusmark, Lee Mueller 
Wyoming Chapter 
Kuhn, Jean Henry 
New Jersey Chapter 
Lewis, William Eugene 
Virginia Chapter 
Litchfield, Lawrence Sandt 
New York Chapter 
Martin, Edwin D. 
New York Chapter 
McDowell, Madeline Scott (Mrs.) 
New Jersey Chapter 
Miller, Irwin 
New Jersey Chapter 
Newsam, Ralston W. 
New York Chapter 
Ray, Joseph Morgan 
New York Chapter 
Rink, Frederick Davis 
New York Chapter 
Rogers, Talbot Mercer 
Washington-Metropolitan Chapter 
Stratton, Hubert Thornhill 
Virginia Chapter 
Thorn, Craig Barton 
Florida North Chapter 
Urban, Keith Pearson 
Columbus Chapter 
Weir, Joseph Stanley, Jr 
Northeastern Pennsylvania Chapter 
White, Harvey Marshall 
Connecticut Chapter 
Wilkinson, William L., Jr 
San Diego Chapter 
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The National Biscuit Company's Fair Lawn, N.J., plant, showing exterior walls of Natco Dri-Speedwaill tile 


NABISCO \ 
RECIPE FOR A 
BEAUTIFUL, 
MODERN 
BAKERY 


26,624,850 Ibs. Natco 
Dri-Speedwall tile 


3,272,992 Ibs. 


Almost 30 million pounds of Natco structural clay 
tile products went into the construction of Nabisco’s 
new Fair Lawn, New Jersey bakery. 

Exterior walls were constructed of Natco Dri- 
Speedwall tile. This tile is designed to form a series 
of interior ““V-type” channels. Any small amount of 
moisture that may penetrate through the exterior 
mortar joints is directed through these open channels 
and is drained off through weep holes at required 
locations. 
iggy tie Interior walls of smooth, attractive Natco Vitritile 
Natco Vitritile a ceramic glazed clay facing tile —assure complete 
Modern architectural sanitation in mixing, baking, packaging and other 
design Natco Dri-Speedwaiil tile inside areas. 

Si Nominal face size 54s” x sf For complete information write for catalog S-61. 


Today’s idea becomes tomorrow’s showplace ...when Natco structural clay products are in the picture 


GENERAL OFFICES: 327 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania Branch Offices 


n at Cc corporation Boston « Chicago « Detroit Houston « New York « Philadelphia « Pittsburgh Syracuse 


IN CANADA: Natco Clay Products Limited, Toronto 


Birmingham, Ala. « Brazil, Ind 
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ATA JOURBNAL 


Calendar 


September: Architectural tour of Mexico in co- 
operation with Sociedad Arquitectos Mexicanos. 
For information write T. H. Hewitt, 2413 Dris- 
coll, Houston 19, Texas 


September 3-9: Council meeting, International 
Federation for Housing and Planning, Santiago 
de Compostella, Spain 


September 8-9: Committee on ABIS, the Octa- 
gon, Washington, DC 


September 14-15: Executive Committee meet- 
ing, Carmel, California 


September 16-17: Office Practice Committee, 
the Octagon, Washington, DC 


September 20-21: Annual Meeting of the Pro- 
ducers’ Council, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


September 21-22: Religious Buildings Com- 
mittee, the Octagon, Washington, DC 


September 25-28: American Hospital Associa- 
tion meeting, Atlantic City, NJ 


October 12-16: Annual Conference, National 
Trust for Historic Preservation, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. 


October 16-17: Public Relations Committee, the 
Octagon, Washington, DC 


Necrology 


According to notices received at the Octagon 
between June 15, 1961 and July 18, 1961 
BREEZE, V. W., Shelby, NC 

BUFFEY, RALPH H., Elizabeth, NJ 

CORRIGILL, ALEXANDER S., New York, NY 

CRAIG, FRITZ, Lincoln, Nebr. 


GATEWOOD, JACOB G., Mt. Vernon, III. 


October 19-20: Religious Buildings Commit- 
tee, the Octagon, Washington, DC 


AIA District and Regional Meetings 


September 28-30: Central States Regional Con- 
ference, St. Louis, Mo. 


September 28-30: Annual Meeting and Con- 
vention, NY State Association of Architects, Sara- 
nac Inn, NY 


September 29-October 5: Northwest Regional 
Meeting, Honolulu, Hawaii 


October 18-22: California Regional Meeting, 
Coronado, California 


October 19-21: Ohio Regional Meeting and 
Annual Convention, Architects Society of Ohio, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


October 20-22: New England Regional Meet- 
ing, Hartford, Connecticut 


November 8-10: Texas Society of Architects 
Conference, Hotel Texas, Fort Worth, Texas 


November 9-11: Florida Regional Meeting, 
Boca Raton Hotel, Boca Raton, Fla. 


November 15: Gulf States Regional Conven- 
tion, Capitol House Hotel, Baton Rouge, La. 


LENTZ, WALTER E., Algonac, Mich. 

PRICE, WILLIAM W., Media, Pa. 

REILEY, ROBERT J., New York, NY 

RUSH, ROBERT DOERRER, Columbus, Ohio 
SCHUMACHER, W. H., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
TOWNES, WILLIAM C., Amarillo, Texas 


VENMAN, VERNON L., Detroit, Mich. 


Honorary Member 


D'ASCENZO, NICOLA, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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On TERRAZZO © WOOD © CONCRETE © ASPHALT 
VINYL © RUBBER or GYMNASIUM 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Let the Hillyard intaineer “’...an ex floor specialist... 
deepest, most durable beauty—but also prove most economical 
: YOU'LL FINISH AHEAD WITH 
ANJOSE,CALIF 
ae | draft specifications and treating instructions. 


Architects 
E. L. Mills 


MODERN DESIGN 


USES WEST COAST LUMBER 


WEST COAST DOUGLAS FIR 
WEST COAST HEMLOCK 
WESTERN RED CEDAR 
SITKA SPRUCE 

WHITE FIR 


A homelike atmosphere replaces the customary institutional 
appearance in this Oregon convalescent hospital constructed 
with versatile West Coast Lumber. The adaptability of wood 
to the design objective also produced lower cost. 

The 76-bed nursing home is built on a framework of West 
Coast Douglas Fir—2” x 4” and 2” x 6” wall framing and 2” x 
8” rafters. Included are 20 two-bed and 12 three-bed rooms, 
two day rooms, two nurse stations, dining lounge, kitchen 
and a fully equipped laundry. Total square feet of floor area 
is 16,464. 

A two-hour fire-resistant rated wall, composed of two thick- 
nesses of 54” sheetrock applied to a framework of 2” x 6” 
West Coast Douglas Fir, separates 5,200 square foot units 
of the building. Exterior masonry at the firewall points satis- 
fies a requirement for extension of fire protection the width of 
the eaves from ground level. 

Colorful stains, applied to 1” x8" Western Red Cedar 
tongue and groove siding, offer bright, gay accents. Soffits and 
the underside of the entrance are covered with 3%" x 10” 
cedar bevel siding. 

Economy, one of the requirements of this convenient, effi- 
cient nursing home, was achieved by a shortened construc- 
tion period and use of readily available, easy-to-use materi- 
als. Results were evident in a lower per-bed cost, and in the 
fact that owners received patients sooner, and began to re- 
ceive a return on their investment in a shorter period of time. 
Similar structures have been built for nursing care and are 
operating in Texas, Utah, California, Oregon and Washington. 

This is one of many uses of practical, dependable West 
Coast Lumber, employed to meet specific modern design ob- 
jectives. You have a local source of supply—ask your lumber 
dealer about sizes, grades of versatile West Coast Lumber. 


“Buildings for Business”... 12 full color pages of design ideas. 
Write for your personal copy today... 


WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


1410 S.W. MORRISON STREET, PORTLAND 5, OREGON 
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LET US BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


Stacks and stacks of Journals? Now you can preserve 
each of them in convenient volumes that will make a 
handsome addition to your library or reference shelves. 
Six consecutive issues book-bound in a beautiful red 
cover for $6.00, issues supplied by sender. Six issues, 
supplied by the Octagon, $9.00; your missing or dam- 
aged issues replaced for $.50 per issue. Send your 
order to: AJA Journal, The American Institute of 
Architects, 1735 New York Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. Check or money order must accompany 


each order. All bound volumes sent to you prepaid. 


HERCULUME SLIDING GLASS DOORS 
PASS MIAMI “HURRICANE” TEST 


In answer to long-needed revis- 
ions and improvements in the an- 
tiquated building codes of many 
states, the University of Miami 
has recently established its ultra 
Scientific Housing Research 
Laboratory. 

Here, ShoDoCo’s rugged Hercu- 
lume was one of the few Sliding 
Glass Patio Doors in America to 
successfully withstand the “Simu- 
lated Hurricane” conditions of 
outside winds pressures up to 100 
MPH, and simultaneous “rain- 
storms” of 2 inches (simulated 
rain fall) per hour. 


Test Results 


tion in door members when subjected to uniform Complet ; 

e and pping wrap-around wea 
load of 20 lbs. per sq. ft. heavy Schlegal si treated wool pile. 
Water tightness :’Air leakage did not exceed 0.45 on outside for greater weathersealing chara 
cu. ft. per minute per square foot of operating 
openings when subjected to 1.56 pounds per sq. ft. 


of static pressure (25 MPH winds) ShoDoCo’s Technical Service Field Men 


No water was admitted to the interior of the 


threshold when subjected to rain of 2 inches per will be pleased to furnish complete and 
hour at a wind velocity of 45 MPH. 


factual information upon request. 
Glazes 


With %" heavy sheet, 1,” polished plate, or %” Contact: 


insulating glass. 


Sizes & Panels 


2, 3 & 4 panel models in OX, XO, O-XO, OX-O 
and OXXO series. 


Finishes 


PermaSatin silvery deep Alumilite; or Cham- 
pagne-Amber deep Alumilite. 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF SHOWER ENCLOSURES 


7 
Ve 

therseal of 
‘ing panel(s) - 
cteristics. 

: 1 PERMALUME PLACE, N.W. ATLANTA 18, GA ee 
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CAPACITY 


AEROFIN Smrth-Fin 
Heating and Cooling Coils 


High ratio of surface area 
to face area 


High air velocities without excessive 
friction or turbulence 


Write for Bulletin $-55 


AEROFIN 
CorRPORATION 


101 Greenway Ave., Syracuse 3, N.Y. 


Aerofin is sold only by manufacturers of fan 
system apparetus. List on request. 


ENGINEERING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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Richards & Weiss, Inc 

Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 
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Do you have a copy of 
“Man and Masonry?” 


Created by Architect Bernd Foerster for the enjoyment of 

the architect, Man and Masonry is a 64-page photographic 
definition of the aesthetic uses of masonry in terms of human 

scale, nature, form, light, screens, pattern, texture, 

sculpture, and emotion. The story is eloquently told by photos 
gathered by the author from some 20 countries over a 
year’s time. Several thousand copies of this unusual book 
have been distributed. Reaction from architects, editors, and 
educators has been highly enthusiastic. First in a family 
series of professionally-conceived aesthetic references on clay 
products, the book should be in every architect’s office. 
To help us accomplish this objective, please fill in and mail coupon. 


A wall has stood for thirty centuries and its concept is applied again today. 


Assyrian Wall; Sculpture, Holland; 
Architect unknown Sculptor, Henry Moore 


Professor of Architecture, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 


Allied Maso: Council 
c/o 1520 - 


0 My office has a copy 
© I'd like a copy for my office 


! 


“ao 


Whatever the requirements 
of function, man yearns for 
visual delight. 


Jefferson Medical College 
Hospital, 

Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Architect, Vincent Kling 


Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Illustrations from ‘‘Man and Masonry” by Bernd Foerster, Assistant | Fi 
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Capital Gallery Guide—Il 


by Mary Sayre Haverstock 


> It would not do to leave Georgetown without 
having a look at the Obelisk Gallery, which was 
one of the first local art establishments to draw 
serious attention to Washington as contemporary 
art center. This distinguished gallery imports 
chiefly from abroad. Leading attractions here in 
recent months have been Max Gunther of Switzer- 
land, Mirko of Italy, Alesandro Obregon of Co- 
lombia and Robert Sadler of Britain. Ironically, 
it was during a talent search in Europe that the 
Obelisk Gallery discovered the American, Sam 
Fischer, on a Fulbright in Italy. His “paintings” 
in paper and paint have since earned him many 
awards, and he is well on the way to fame. 
Across town, on 20th Street is another gallery 
which has done much to put Washington art on 
the map. A whole constellation of world-famous 
artists exhibit at the Gres Gallery—Grace Harti- 
gan, Larry Rivers, Fernando Botero, José Luis 
Cuevas, Antonio Tapies and Karel Appel, to name 
but a few. Like the Obelisk, the Gres Gallery has 
the hard job of prying valuable new works away 
from New York dealers. There is a double handi- 
cap against them: If a celebrated artist is favored 
by an eager pack of buyers in New York, his 
dealer is loath to gamble the bird in hand against 
possible profits in the bush, no matter how prom- 
ising. On the other hand, if the artist is not so 
celebrated, the New York dealer wants to keep 
his best work in town, so as to be available to the 
critics who can make him an overnight success. 
The fact that a large number of leading contem- 
porary artists actually do send good examples to 
Washington is heartening evidence of their grow- 
ing faith in Washington’s artistic prestige. 


Prices of brand-name paintings are astronom- 
ical. Many people who indulge in collecting for 
fun rather than for financial profit, have turned 
instead to prints. The IFA Galleries, up Con- 
necticut Avenue from the Shoreham, offer one 
of the best print selections in the country, and, 
even for the non-buyer, it is an excellent place to 
see what is being done across the nation with all 
the new techniques available to the graphic artist. 
There are as many ways to make a print nowadays 
as there are printmakers, and the IFA is the place 
to see them. 

Over on Capitol Hill a new gallery has just 
opened up in the Dodge House, with the express 
purpose of catering to the 27,000-odd employees 
of Congress. Another new one is the Wigder, 
which features Latin-Americans on its bill of fare. 
Yet another is the West End Gallery, where the 
contemporary realists will be shown. 

Not all the local opportunities for the art col- 
lector are in private hands. Few people realize, 
for example, that the art shown at the Pan Ameri- 
can Union is for sale. Perhaps this is the best 
source in North America for the collector of Latin 
American art. A series of changing one-man 
shows here gives an unparalleled opportunity to 
see what is being done south of the border. And, 
there can be no dealer’s commission to inflate 
prices. 

The annual Pennell Fund Print exhibition at 
the Library of Congress is another art event of 
major importance for collectors, being a competi- 
tive nation-wide show. Although the prints are 
brought to Washington primarily for the benefit 
of the Library’s own collection, a catalogue for 
the public gives names and addresses of the 
artists, and price information. 

From time to time, out-of-town visitors to the 
Corcoran Gallery ask at the post card desk which 
paintings in the collection are for sale. While 
you can’t have Samuel Morse’s “Old House of 
Representatives” or the famous “Beardless Lin- 
coln” by Healy, the Corcoran does undertake to 
sell works in the frequent one-man contemporary 
shows. In addition, the Biennial Exhibition of 
Contemporary American Oil Painting is a fine 
field for window-shopping. 

All in all, Washington has far more contempo- 
rary art for both collector and browser than meets 
the eye. George Washington’s dream of found- 
ing a world cultural capital on the banks of 
the Potomac may not yet be a reality, but the 
notion no longer seems as remote as it once did. < 
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Back wal! mural design by K. E. Froberg. Plate 447 


More color, more character—with tile. 0: special interest in this 
new Y.M.C.A. natatorium is the colorful tile mural on the back wall, done in large size glazed 


tile units. Such decorative treatments add warmth and individuality to pool installations. And by 


Mmm extending the use of tile to walls and other surrounding areas you can reduce maintenance costs 


through the years. Architect-Engineer: J. E. Sirrine. Write for “Swimming Pool Booklet,” No. 801. 


CERAMIC TILE 


| merican 
| Olean 


AMERICAN OLEAN TILE COMPANY e EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 1634 CANNON AVE., LANSDALE, PA. e A SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 
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